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A VISIT WITH THE DOCTOR. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


Dr. Farleigh, as'he sat down by his patient, ‘* How is your appetite?” 

who reclined languidly in a large cushioned “Bad.” 

chair. “Have you taken the sietiiie walk in the 
‘‘ Miserable,” was the faintly spoken reply. garden that I suggested ?” 

And the word was repeated—‘ Miserable.” “OQ dear, no! - Walk out in the garden? 
The doctor took one of the lady’s small {I’m faint by the time I ‘get to the breakfast- 

white hands, on which the network of veins, ; room! I can’t live at this rate, doctor. - What 

most delicately traced, spread its blue lines 5 am I'to.do? “Can't you build me up in some 

everywhere beneath the transparent skin. It wayts I'ma burden to en and: staid one 

was a beautiful hand—a study for a painter or > else.” 

sculptor. It was'a soft, flexible hand—soft,’ And Mrs. Carleton aks looked distressed. 

flexible, and velvety to the touch, as the hand “ You ride out every day?” 

of a baby, for it was as much a stranger to “JT did until the carriage was broken, and 

useful work. The doctor laid his fingers on $ that was nearly 'a week ago. It has been ‘at 

the wrist. Under the pressure he felt the’ } the carriage-maker’s ever since.” 

pulse’ beat slowly and evenly. He took out his « You must have the fresh air, Mrs. Carleton,”’ 

watch and counted the beats—seventy in. 9: said the: doctor, ‘emphatically. ‘‘Fresh. air 

minute. There was no fever, nor any unusual 2 ghange of scene, and exercise, are indispen- 

listurbance of the system. Calmly the heart $ sable in your case. You will die if you remain 


‘* How are you to-day, Mrs. Carleton ?” asked 4 -**Yes; but I’m no stronger.” 
: 





was doing its appointed work. shut up afer, this fashion. Come, take a ride 
‘‘ How is your head, Mrs. Carleton ?” with me.’ 
The lady moved her head from side to side $2 Doctor! how absurd!” exclaimed Mrs. 
two or three times. g Carleton, almost shocked by the suggestion. 
‘Anything out of the way there?” “Ride with you! What would people think ?” 
‘““My head is well enough, but I feel so ! “A fig for people’s thoughts! Get your 


shawl and bonnet and take a drive with me. 
What do you care for meddlesome people’s 
thoughts! Come!” 

The doctor knew his patient. 

‘Have you taken the tonic, for which I left ‘¢ But you’re not in earnest, surely?” There 
a prescription yesterday ?” was a half-amused twinkle in the lady’s eyes. 
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miserable—so weak. I haven’t the strength of 
achild. The least exertion exhausts me.” 

And the lady shut her eyes, looking the 
picture of feebleness. 
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««Never more in earnest. I’m going to see ( 
a patient just out of the city, and the drive 
will be a charming one. Nothing would please 
me better than to have your company.” 

There was a vein of humor, and a spirit of $ 
«‘don’t care” in Mrs. Carleton, which had § 
once made her independent, and almost hoy- 
denish. But, fashionable associations, since < 
her woman-life began, had toned her down into 
exceeding propriety. Fashion and convention- 
ality, however, were losing their influence, 
since enfeebled health kept her feet back from ; 
the world’s gay places; and the doctor’s invi- 
tation to a ride found her sufficiently disen- 
thralled to see in it a pleasing novelty. 

‘‘]’ve half a mind to go,” she said, smiling. 
She had not smiled before since the doctor 
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came in. 

“T’ll ring for your maid,” and doctor Far- 
leigh’s hand was on the bell-rope before Mrs. 
Carleton had space to think twice, and en- 
danger a change of thought. 

«I’m not sure that I am strong enough for 
the effort,”’ said Mrs. Carleton, and she laid her 
head back upon the cushions in a feeble way. 

‘Trust me for that,” replied the doctor. 
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The maid came in. 

«Bring me a shawl and my bonnet, Alice; 
I am going to ride out with the doctor.” Very 
languidly was the sentence spoken. 

‘‘I’m afraid, doctor, it will be too much for 
You don’t know how weak I am. The 
very thought of such an effort exhausts me.” 

‘Not a thought of the effort,” replied Doctor 
Farleigh. ‘It isn’t that.” 

<¢ What is it?” 

«A thought of appearances—of what people 


me. 


will say.” 
“Now, doctor! you don’t think me so weak 
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in that direction.” 
«« Just so weak,” was the free-spoken answer. 


«¢ You fashionable people are all afraid of each 
other. You haven’t a spark of individuality or 
true independence. No, not a spark! You 
are quite strong enough to ride out in your 
own elegant carriage—but with the doctor !— $ 
oh, dear, no! If you were certain of not { 
meeting Mrs. McFlimsey, perhaps the experi- 
ment might be adventured. But, she is always 
out on fine days.” 

‘‘Doctor, for shame! How can you say 


( 
; 
§ 
that ?” | 
‘ 
‘ 
: 
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And a ghost of color crept into the face of 
Mrs. Carleton, while her eyes grew brighter— 


almost flashed. 
The maid came in with shawl and bonnet. 


Doctor Farleigh, as we have intimated, under- 
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§ 
stood his patient, and said just two or three 
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words more, in a tone half contemptuous. 

‘Afraid of Mrs. McFlimsey !” 

‘“‘Not I; nor of forty Mrs. McFlimseys!’’ 

It was not the ghost of color that warmed 
Mrs. Carleton’s face now, but the crimson of a 
quicker and stronger heart-beat. She actually 
arose from her chair without reaching for her 
maid’s hand, and stood firmly while the shaw] 
was adjusted and the bonnet-strings tied. 

‘‘We shall have a charming ride,” said the 
doctor, as he crowded in beside his fashionable 
lady-companion, and took up the loose reins. 
He noticed that she sat up erectly, and with 
scarcely a sign of the langour that but a few 
minutes before had so oppressed her. ‘Lean 
back when you see Mrs. McFlimsey’s carriage, 
and draw your veil closely. She’ll never dream 
that it’s you.’ 

“Tll get angry if you play on that string 
much longer!” exclaimed Mrs. Carleton; ‘what 
do I care for Mrs. McFlimsey ?” 

How charmingly the rose-tints flushed her 
cheeks! How the light rippled in her dark 
sweet eyes, that were leaden a little while 


? 


before. 
Away from the noisy streets, out upon the 


smoothly-beaten road, and amid green field 
and woodlands, gardens and flower-decked 
orchards, the doctor bore his patient, holding 
her all the while in pleasant talk. How differ- 
ent, this, from the listless, companionless 
drives taken by the lady in her own carriage— 
a kind of easy, vibrating machine, that quick- 
ened the sluggish blood no more than a 
cushioned rocking-chair. 

Closely the doctor observed his patient. He 
saw how erectly she continued to sit; how the 
color deepened in her face, which actually 
seemed rounder and fuller; how the sense of 
enjoyment fairly danced in her eyes. 

Returning to the city by a different road, the 
doctor, after driving through streets entirely 
unfamiliar to his companion, drew up his 
horse before a row of mean-looking dwellings, 
and dropping the reins, threw open the car- 
riage-door, and stepped upon the pavement— 
at the same time reaching out his hand to Mrs. 
Carleton. But she drew back, saying— 

‘¢ What is the meaning of this, doetor?”’ 

“T have a patient here, and I want you to 
see her.” 

‘“‘Q no; excuse me, doctor. I’ve no taste 
for such things,”’ answered the lady. 

“¢Come—I can’t leave you alone in the car- 
riage. Ned might take a fancy to walk off with 


you.” 
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Mrs. Carleton glanced at the patient old 
horse, whom the doctor was slandering, with a 
slightly alarmed manner. 

“Don’t you think he’ll stand, doctor?” she 
asked, uneasily. 

‘‘He likes to get home, like others of his 
tribe. Come;’’ and the doctor held out his 
hand in a persistent way. 

Mrs. Carleton looked at the poor tenements 
before which the doctor’s carriage had stopped, 


with something of disgust and something of § 


apprehension. 
‘I can never go in there, doctor.” 
““Why not?” 
“T might take some disease.” 


“Never fear. More likely to find a panacea { 


there.” 
The last sentence was in an undertone. 
Mrs. Carleton left the carriage, and crossing 


the pavement, entered one of the houses, and ‘ 


passed up with the doctor to the second story. 


To his light tap at a chamber-door a woman’s $ 


voice said, 
*¢Come in.” 


The door was pushed open, and the doctor } 
and Mrs. Carleton went in. The room was <‘ 


small, and furnished in the humblest manner, 
but the air was pure, and everything looked 
clean and tidy. In a chair, with a pillow 


pressed in at her back for a support, sat a pale, 
emaciated woman, whose large, bright eyes < 
looked up eagerly, and in a kind of hopeful ‘ 


surprise, at so unexpected a visitor as the 
lady who came in with the doctor. On her 
lap a baby was sleeping, as sweet, and pure, 
and beautiful a baby as ever Mrs. Carleton had 
looked upon. The first impulse of her true 
woman’s heart, had she yielded to it, would 
have prompted her to take it in her arms and 
cover it with kisses. 

The woman was too weak to rise from her 
chair, but she asked Mrs. Carleton to be seated 
in a tone of lady-like self-possession that did 
not escape the visitor’s observation. 

‘How did you pass the night, Mrs. Leslie?” 
asked the doctor. 

‘‘ About as usual,’’ was answered, in a calm, 
patient way; and she even smiled as she 
spoke. 

“‘How about the pain through your side and 
shoulder ?” 

‘“‘It may have been a little easier.”’ 

‘You slept?” 

“ee, oe,” 

‘What of the night sweats ?” 

‘“‘T don’t think they have diminished any.” 

The doctor bent his eyes to the floor, and sat 
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c in silence for some time. The heart of Mrs. 
‘ Carleton was opening toward the baby; and it 
‘ was a baby to make its way into any heart. 
{ She had forgotten her own weakness—forgotten, 
{ in the presence of this wan and wasted mother, 
; with a sleeping cherub on her lap, all about 
§ her own invalid state. 
§ «TJ will send you a new medicine,” said the 
$ doctor, looking up; then speaking to Mrs. 
‘ Carleton, he added— 
¢ ‘Will you sit here until I visit two or three 
¢ patients in the block ?”’ 
“Oh, certainly,” and she reached out her 
{ arms-for the baby, and removed it so gently 
‘ from its mother’s lap that its soft slumber was 
‘ not broken. 
$ When the doctor returned he noticed that 
{ there had been tears in Mrs. Carleton’s eyes. 
She was still holding the baby, but now re- 
signed the quiet sleeper to its mother, kissing 
it as she did so. He saw her look with a ten- 
{ der, meaning interest at the white, patient 
{ face of the sick woman, and heard her say, as 
{ she spoke a word or two in parting— 
¢ TJ shall not forget you.” 
¢ ««That’s a sad case, doctor,” remarked the 
lady, as she took her place in the carriage. 
$ «“Itis. But she is sweet and patient.” 
$ «TJ saw that, and it filled me with surprise. 
« She tells me that her husband died a year 
§ ago.” 
, Yes.” 

‘And that she has supported herself by 
shirt-making.”’ 

‘¢ Yes.” 

‘‘But that she has become too feeble for 
¢ work, and is dependent on a younger sister, 
who earns a few dollars, weekly, at book-fold- 


? 


” 
. 


‘ing 
“ The simple story, I believe,’ said the doe- 
‘ tor. 

{ Mrs. Carleton was silent for most of the way 
{ home; but thought was busy. She had seen a 
‘ phase of life that touched her deeply. 

{ «You are better for this ride,’ remarked 
the doctor, as he handed her from the carriage. 

«J think so,’’ replied Mrs. Carleton. 

««There has not been so fine a color on your 
face for months.” 

They had entered Mrs. Carleton’s elegant 
residence, and were sitting in one of her 
luxurious parlors. 

‘Shall I tell you why?” added the doctor. 

Mrs. Carleton bowed. 

«You have had some healthy heart-beats.”’ 

She did not answer. 

«And I pray you, dear madam, let the 
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strokes go on!’’ continued Doctor Farleigh. 
‘‘Let your mind become interested in some 
good work, and your hands obey your thoughts, 
and you will be a healthy woman, in body and 
soul. Your disease is mental inaction.” 

Mrs. Carleton looked steadily at the doctor. 

«¢You are in earnest,’ she said, in a calm, 
firm way. 

‘Wholly in earnest, ma’am. 
an hour ago, in so weak a state that to lift 
your hand was an exhausting effort. You are 
sitting erect now, with every muscle taughtly 
strung. When will your carriage be home?” 

He asked the closing question abruptly. 

‘To-morrow,’ was replied. 

«‘Then I will not call for you, but——’ 

He hesitated. 

‘*Say on, doctor.’ 

«Will you take my prescription ?”’ 

“Yes.’’ There was no hesitation. 

‘¢You must give that sick woman a ride into 
the country. The fresh, pure, blossom-sweet 
air will do her good—may, indeed, gurn the 
balance of health in her favor. Don’t be afraid 
of Mrs. McFlimsey.”’ 

“For shame, doctor! But you are too late 
in your suggestion. I’m quite ahead of you.” 

«‘Ah! in what respect?” 

‘‘That drive into the country is already a 
settled thing. Do you know, I’m in love with 
that baby ?” 

‘‘Othello’s occupation’s gone, I see!’ re- 
turned the doctor, rising. ‘But I may visit 
you occasionally, as a fricnd, I presume, if not 
as a medical adviser ?”’ 

“As my best frieud, always,”’ 
Carleton, with feeling. ‘You have 
out of myself, and showed me the 
health and happiness; and I have settled the 
question as to my future. 


’ 


> 


” 


said Mrs. 
led 


way 


me 
to 


the past.”’ 

And it was not. 

REAL PETS. 

Best of all pets are little children, real child- 
ren—not the fashionable ones, who, as soon as 
they can walk and talk, are transformed by 
artificial processes into silly little dolls—poor 





things 
God’s mute creatures, to be kind and gentle to 
the birds and beasts, and to recognize them as 
created by Him who ‘‘made and loveth us;”’ 
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I found you, ¢ 


It shall not be as? 


! It is well to cherish a friendship for ¢ 
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BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY. 


% 


In a former essay* under this title, we at- 
; tempted to show what difficulties encounter the 
‘ man who deliberately sets about taking another 
‘ man’s life, and the proportionate degree of ap- 
} plause that is earned in the satisfactorily ac- 
complished task. There is no moral contra- 
diction in the assertion, albeit life-taking is a 
serious business. A thoroughly good * Life’ 
we claimed to be the highest mark for the pen 
of a writer—a Life in which ‘‘some important 
action of the history of the world is dramati- 
cally embodied in one figure, and we are made 
to pass through great events in good company, 
almost with the motions of a contemporary.” 
Symmetry of proportion, thoroughness of treat- 
ment, and a well-affected belief in the subject 
under consideration, we enumerated as absolute 
essentials to success in Life-writing, while there 
is still needed the more consummate quality, 
the finer genius which, reaching higher than 
) the touch of the artist, grasps with genial hand 
the nicer shades of the hero’s temperament and 
Q personal pre-eminence. 

The number of absolutely great biographies 
is wofully small. Probably the entire list will 
not exceed ten or twelve, among which we in- 
clude Lockhart’s Scott, Boswell’s Johnson, 
Prior’s Goldsmith, Moore’s Byron, and Wirt’s 
Patrick Henry. Below the high rank of these 
immortal works ranges an infinite number, not 
written without power, and the necessary quick- 
feeling sympathy, but wanting in that certain, 
immediate interpretation, to reach which one 
might almost be willing to descend to the mean- 
ness and self-complacency of him who wrote 
the Byron, or the flunkeyism of the valet who 
made his life of Samuel Johnson next to the 
> very best biography in the language. Of this 
class, and occupying a very high place in it, is 
$ Mr. Parton’s new Life of Andrew Jackson, of 
‘ which two volumes have now appeared,; and 
/ the third is passing through the press. The 


’ 
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importance of the subject, and the well-earned 
‘reputation of Mr. Parton for biographical 
delineation, have awakened a wide public in- 
terest in this work. 

Of the qualifications necessary to a first- 
‘class Life-taker, Mr. Parton possesses in its 
> utmost degree, pains-taking care. His industry 


but human souls have the first claim upon our < 


‘affections, and sentimental women who lavish 
their tenderness upon pet dogs and kittens, yet ° 


shrink from contact with buoyant, noisy child- 
hood, are to be regarded with suspicion. 


* ArTHuR’s MAGAzing, December, 1858. 

} Lire or Anprew Jackson. By James Parton, author 
Sof the Life of Aaron Burr, ete. Three volumes, 
2 octavo. With portraits, ete. New York: Mason Bro- 
$ thers. 
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and research are remarkable. His patience 
and careful labor in estimating and balancing 
authorities may well astonish less enthusiastic 
workers. 
think how laborious and unceasing is the task 
of preparing a biography like this, and how 


certain must be the failure without that energy } 


and enthusiasm of which we have spoken. 
The career of Jackson was so crowded with 
events, he was so shining a mark while living, 
his principles have been the subject of so much 
division, and his influence has been so various, 
that we cannot think of any other great name 
in American history requiring of the historian 
equal care, honesty, delicacy, and determina- 
tion of treatment. The number of works con- 
sulted by Mr. Parton in the preparation of this 
Life—a full list of which, covering thirteen 
closely printed pages, is prefixed to the first 
volume—exceeds two hundred, besides Con- 
gressional reports, campaign lives and speeches, 
and the public journals of the day. In addi- 
tion to the information thus gained, the author 


visited scenes familiar to the old hero while , 


living, conversed with the woman, now in ex- 
treme old age, who thinks she remembers the 
boy an infant in his mother’s arms; with ‘the 


gentleman who caught the hero’s head when it ¢ 


fell forward in death ;’’ with many who were 
always opposed to the man, with those who are 


proud to remember his friendship as the most 


distinguished fact in their lives. The mass of 

vidence thus gained, the grand labor was only 
to be begun. In his Preface Mr. Parton 
says :— 

‘‘For many months I was immersed in this 
unique, bewildering collection, reading endless 
newspapers, pamphlets, books, without arriving 
at any conclusion whatever. If any one at 
the end of a year, even, had asked what I had 
yet 
might have answered thus: ‘Andrew Jackson, 
[am given to understand, was a patriot and a 
traitor. He was one of the greatest of generals, 
and wholly ignorant of the art of war. <A 
writer, brilliant, elegant, cloquent, without 
being able to compose a correct sentence, or 
spell words of four syllables. The first of 
statesmen, he never devised, he never framed a 
measure. He was the most candid of men, and 
was capable of the profoundest dissimulation. 
‘A most law-defying, law-obeying citizen. <A 
stickler for discipline, he never hesitated to 
disobey his superior. A democratic autocrat. 


Few readers will take the trouble to 4 


discovered respecting General Jackson, I ° 
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> deified, and the other third villified, for the 
6 space of twelve years or more.” 

‘ The doubts and uncertainties once made 
‘clear in the biographer’s mind, however, no 
? wavering or hesitation is suffered to disfigure 
$ the narrative, which, from first to last, is sin- 
‘ gularly straight-forward, succinct, and clear. 
The first three chapters of the Life disclose the 
descent of the hero, and narrate the disputed 
evidence of his birth-place. These chapters, 
with the fourth, which lifts the veil from Jack- 
son’s early boyhood, are extremely interesting, 
as furnishing us with many particulars never 
> before related, and for which we are indebted 
to the industry of the author. The War in the 
‘ Carolinas, in which the Jackson boys figured 
under Colonel Davie, who was the especial ad- 
miration and model of the young soldier, then 
thirteen years of age, fills the next chapter— 
followed, in the sixth, by a spirited account of 
the distressing campaign of 1781, and its 
¢ Scoto-Indian mode of warfare, its defeats, its 
dangers, and surrounding death, in the midst 
of which, and before he was fifteen years of 
age, our hero was made a sick and sorrowing 
orphan, bereft of home, brothers, and kindred. 
Thus, through his early misfortunes, his 
adoption of a profession, his life at twenty, 
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> when he was anything but a creditable orna- 
ment of society, his early success as a frontier 
lawyer, his return as member of the House, 
2 and afterward of the Senate—Congress at that 
¢ time being held in Philadelphia—his duel with 
§ Dickenson, his conduct during the Burr panic, 
(the feud with the Bentons, the death of 
é Tecumseh, and down to the eve of the brilliant 
) Battle of New Orleans—his restless and event- 
‘ful career is traced step by step in the first 
volume. 
With equal minuteness and vivacity of man- 
‘ner, the second volume carries the brave soldier 
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é from the famed victory over the British at New 
‘Orleans, ‘“‘that magical spring-board, from 
¢which he bounded at once to popularity and 
2 power,” down to the year 1821, when there 
‘ were six Richmonds in the field for the highest 
‘ office in the nation, the country looking with 
no little astonishment, and yet with confidence, 
upon the adoption of General Jackson as the 
most available Richmond of all. Perhaps this 
volume is more satisfactory even than the first. 
As the career of the hero became more and 
more identified with public measures, and the 
biographer’s opportunities for romantic embel- 
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An urbane savage. An atrocious saint.’ So $lishment and undue coloring, which, without 
difficult is it to attain information respecting a ¢ producing a deformed picture of truth, add 
man whom two-thirds of his fellow-citizens ¢ largely to the interest of the opening chapters 
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of the biography, are exchanged for the abso- 
lute requirements of a more crowded and real 
canvass, we behold a growing rigidness of out- 
line, a stern, uncompromising picture, based on 
strict fact and direct evidence. This will be 
still more marked in the third volume, which 
will have appeared ere this can meet the eye of 
the reader. Thus completed, this singularly 
fascinating, full, and faithful biography will 
take its place among the standard works of the 
day, one which no American’s library, claiming 
to be such, can be without. The elements of 
attraction in the career of the old hero—his 
inflexible integrity, his undaunted courage, and 


unconquerable will, are still the themes of 


popular admiration. His impress on the policy 
of the nation is unquestioned, and many of his 
measures are now conceded to have been as wise 
and politic, as they were ready and strong. 


There could not possibly be a greater con- > 
trast between two works in any one department $ 


of literature than is presented when we com- 


pare Mr. Parton’s elaborate biography, and the § 


equally pains-taking Life of Bishop Wilson, of 
Calcutta, by the Rev. Mr. Bateman.* This 


contrast is the more marked when the two? 
works are read together, as we have read them. } 
The one is the record of a career devoted to ¢ 


tie world, of a man whose soul was wedded to 
power, ambition, and politics. 
the simple narrative of a life of self-denial; 


and if of ambition at all, then solely for the ) 


glory of that Cross which, for the last sixty 
years of a life of eighty, Daniel Wilson followed 
and preached unfailingly to the world. Mr. 
Bateman’s style is graphic, not lively nor pro- 
chaste and flowing, and as well 


fuse, but 


adapted to his subject as Mr. Parton’s more } 


vivacious style is suited to his. The enthusiasm 


of Bishop Wilson’s life, its earnestness of pur- 
pose, and untiring industry, required a power- : 
ful grasping of thought with succinctness of : 


narration, and so far Mr. Bateman adopts a 
style at once vigorous and well-sustained. 


Christian gentleman. 

Bishop Wilson was a remarkable man. From 
his twentieth year the remainder of his long life 
us an unceasing intercourse with the world, 


‘owe 


with business, with assemblages of men, gath- 
Bustle, stir, ex- ? 


erings, meetings, contests. 


* Lire oF Dante, Witson, D. D., Bishop of Calcutta, 
and Metropolitan of India. By Josiah Bateman, M. A. 
1 vol., royal octavo, with portraits, map, and illustra- 
tions. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


The other is $ 


He } 
presents to us a studied and faithful portraiture ; 
of the zealous missionary and preacher, the 
indefatigable theological student, and consistent 3 
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} citement, were as necessary to him as the play 
2 of the winds to the atmosphere.”’ His consti- 
} tution seemed of iron. He-.could endure any 

fatigue. When he took up his abode in India, 
§ finding his house provided with necessities for 
a few months’ stay only, he inquired of the 
good Archdeacon Corrie why it was. “I 
thought, my lord,’ was the innocent reply, 
‘‘that there was enough to last for six months,” 
jthe archdeacon having acted upon the im- 
pression, produced by past sad experience, that 
life could not be prolonged there beyond that 
' period. The bishop smiled, and lived in India 
a quarter of a century. 

The chapters in the Life devoted to the 
Bishop’s Literary Labors, the Life in India, 
and the breaking out of the Mutiny, are to us 
the most interesting. The picture of the 
‘ bishop in his library is graphic: 

‘‘His library was very large and choice. 
The accumulation, in his later days, exceeded 
ten thousand volumes. ‘Many, of course, were 
books of reference. Whilst he had any work 
in preparation for the press, everything having 
>any bearing upon the subject was purchased 
without stint, and then retaincd. He was 
careful of his books; said that he looked upon 
them as his children, and could not bear to see 
; them ill used. No turning down of the leaves 
was tolerated, and even a ‘mark’ was deemed 
Sunmanly. ‘If you cannot tell where you leave 
off you are not worthy to read a book,’ he would 
IIe needed quiet for study, but not. soli- 


{ say. 
‘Go or stay, as you please; but if you 


5 tude. 
‘stay, be quiet;’ and then he would turn and 
Senter the world of books. He kept no late 
‘hours. His last reading (as his first) was 
always devotional and scriptural; and he gene- 
rally retired about eleven o’clock. In working 
hours all his reading had reference to the ser- 
mon, or the controversy, or the publication 
which might be in hand, But in the hour of 
>repose, after dinner, or in the country, the 
current literature of the day had its turn, and 
one member of tlfe family generally read aloud 
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to all the rest.” 

The large portion of the narrative that is 
‘ devoted to India portrays life in that strange 
‘ country in its most interesting and wonderful 
: variety. Here is an gutline sketch of the 
scenery and animal life on Genang Island: 
i « All Nature’s strange sights are to be met 
with in different parts of the island—trees of 
gigantic growth, creepers of wondrous beauty, 
‘ferns of most curious and grotesque device: 
: the monkey-plant, with its cup and cover open- 
' ing to receive a supply of water, and shutting 
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when supplied; the stick-insect, lying on the 
path, to be picked up and broken in an idle 
moment, like a withered twig, but for six legs, 
thin as a hair, undoubling and projecting at 
the moment of danger, and hurrying it off; 
the trumpeter, hidden in the grass, and sending 
forth its notes as from the lips of an English 
child; humming-birds, darting like flashes of 
green and gold, or half-burying themselves 
within the petals of a flower; the snake, 
gliding from beneath the feet of the startled 
iraveler—all these are common ‘sights and 
sounds in that strange island. Pepper, cloves, 
indigo, coffee—all flourish ; but the nutmeg is 
the most choice and valuable product. Each 
tree stands separate in its own plantation, a 
model of vigor and beauty, laden with fruit, 


and yielding to its owner a rich and unceasing 


> 
return.” 

The remarkable physical and mental activity 
of Bishop Wilson is spiritedly sketched by Mr. 
Bateman: 

‘‘ Mark his untiring industry. It served him 
instead of originality and genius. It made 
him learned, powerful, useful, influential. No 
labor daunted him when important work was 
in hand. His charges were written over five 
or six times, his church missionary sermon 
nine times, each time removing some defect or 
tdding some beauty. His sermon in Ceylon 
on the ‘Pearl of Great Price’ has been men- 


tioned. THe was seventy-eight years old; his 


srr) 
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desk was full of sermons; any one might have § 


heen preached without labor to himself and > 


with profit to the hearers. 


But he is in the ; 


neighborhood of the pearl fishery, the subject 2 


will be interesting, attention may be arrested, ? 


and good done. 


Hence, on the Saturday, his $ 


table is covered with books, and on the Sunday ‘ 


every description is lively, every allusion cor- $ 


rect. His industry never failed. 
did not so much require it, study had it. No 
man in India read half so much as he did, and 


the reading was digested. Even on the very 


When action > 
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year of his life, the same untiring, earnest, 
pious Christian worker to the end. 

A delightful class of books—not formal biog- 
raphies, and differing essentially from either 
of the two noble works just named—includes 
all those published memorials and memoranda 
in which, through the kind offices of personal 
friends, the habits, the motives, the very secrets 
of action, of the lamented dead are daguerreo- 
typed and presented for the gratification of a 
wide circle of readers. As glimpses of por- 
traiture, preserving to posterity the character- 
istics of celebrated men, many of these works 
are invaluable. They differ from the more 
stately life in their disclosures of private 
memoranda, and depend upon their personal 
relations, recollections of conversation, scraps 
taken from letters, table-talk, button-hole 
pauses, and whatever is sacred to the eye and 
ear of familiar intercourse, for that interest 
which, if not as consecutive as in elaborate 
biography, is at least as spontaneous and 
pleasing. When Colonel Parker’s Reminiscences 
of Rufus Choate—a delightful book of this 
class—appeared, we remember reading a critie’s 
observation that it introduced us familiarly 
to the great pleader in dressing-gown and 
slippers. The character of most books of the 
kind is well explained in the comment, it being 
inferred that there is something in the worth 
or fame of the one presented that will make 
the extra acquaintance desirable, and compen- 
sate for the informality. Literary men, artists, 
politicians, men who have stirred the popular 
heart, and are entitled to some such posthu- 
mous hearing, become frequently best known 
to us through these media of personal gossip. 

As with the more elaborate life, success in 
this lighter department of life-taking is rare. 
The best works of the kind, as they at prescnt 
ozcur to us, are Allsop’s Recollections of Cole- 
ridge; Trelawny’s Recollections of Shelley and 


s Byron; the late volume of Shelley Memorials, 


last day of his life he was looking at ‘ Living- 5 


stone,’ and learning something about Africa.”’ 5 


Som 


No severer application of the vitality of this 

. ° ‘ 5 ae “2° 7 eo ancthh iti —_ * ¢ 
principle can be desired, however, than is > Correspondence with Bettina Brentano; and the 
stwo freshly issued 


directly presented in the one grand exhibition 2 
the < 
Says a London review: 


of it in the crowning honor of his life 
promotion in India. 


his comments and criticisms prove how well > »Y the daughter-in-law of the poet; the Recol- 


lections of Samuel Rogers ; Cottle’s Reminiscences 
y 


of Coleridge and Southey; Lady Blessington’s 
fonversations with Lord Byron; Selden’s Table 
Tale; Talfourd’s Letters ef Lamb; Goethe’s 
works, Autobiographical 
collections of Charles Leslic,* and the Final 


» 
uc 


I 


“—it was searecly more difficult, humanly $ 


speaking, for the shepherd-boy to rise to the $ 
throne of Israel, than for a London apprentice ° 


to become the Metropolitan of India.” He 
died at his post, having passed the eighticth 


\ 


* AUTORIOCRAPHICAL RecoLLections. By the late Chas. 
tobert Leslie, R. A.: Edited, with a Prefatory Essay 
on Leslie as an Artist. and Selections from his Corres- 
pondence, by Tom Taylor, Esq. 1 vol.,12mo., with 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


* Portrait. 
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Memorials of Thomas Hood.* As the latest 
additions to this charming catalogue we select 
these two works for the further illustration of 
our subject. Taken together, they furnish us 
with the literary and art history of England 
for the last half century. 

The editor of Leslie’s Recollections, Mr. Tom 
Taylor, is widely known as the author of ‘‘ Our 
American Cousin,” and other plays, of numer- 
ous clever jeu d’esprits in ‘‘ Punch,” and of 
various pathetic and humorous ballads in ‘Once- 
a-Week,”’ and other periodicals, etc. Better 


than these, however, as disciplinary steps ‘ 
toward the accomplishment of a task like the ; 
present, are certain delightful criticisms on art : 
and artists, which, within a few years, have ° 
given him a place among the best art critics in ; 


England. 


and painful life which Haydon led. 


few of its rewards. 


horn in London, the painter was of American 


parentage, and when five years of age was 


hrought to this country by his parents, Mr. : 
Leslie being engaged in business in Philadel- ; 
Here the boyhood of the future artist ; 
was spent, and his education given him, while 5 
his manhood again was chiefly passed in: 
Nothing violent or remarkable is} 
furnished in the story of his life, and, com- ; 


phia. 


England. 


pared with Haydon’s, it is unromantiec enough, ? 


just winking at Sir Walter Scott's assertion, 


once told in Leslie’s hearing—‘‘I never knew : 
a man of genius—and I have known many— ‘ 


who could be regular in all his habits, but I 
hh 


There 


Sir Walter himself was not irregular. 


After looking upon the winning portrait ‘ 
prefixed to the volume of &ecollections, we do 


not wonder at the attractive qualities of the 


man. We have rarely looked upon features 


more unmistakably indicative of native sweet- : 


ness 


and urbanity, refinement of chi 
And indeed, Mr. 


rracter, 


and intellectual capacity. 


Leslie possessed all these, with that rare bal- g 
ance of power, which has induced the Quarterly : 


——— 


* MemorrAts oF Toomas Hoop. Collected, Edited, and $ 


Arranged by his Daughter, with a Preface and Notes 
his Son. 
2 vols., 16mo. 


by 


Sketches. 


This preparatory work found its: 
first enlarged outlet in the Autobiography of : 
Haydon, a more difficult and unsatisfactory ; 
labor than the present, from the more equivocal } 
In his ° 
character were united many of the faults and ? 
infirmities of genius, while his life was crowded 
with most of its sufferings, and cheered by } 
The career of Leslie pre- : 
sented none of these wayward features. Though } 


ave known many a blockhead who could.” } 
is this, however, as a mitigation, that ; 


Illustrated with Copies from his Own < 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. ° 


, 

} Reviewer to say, ‘He never seemed to have 
§ too much of one quality or too little of another.” 
Especially free was he from every sign of jeal- 
ousy or unkindness toward his contemporaries, 
at a time, too, when his devotion to his art 
made him naturally ambitious of personal dis- 
tinction, and a just denouncer of esthetic pre- 
tension. Of his friend Haydon he could not 
draw a severer portrait than this: 

‘In judging of Haydon’s character it is fair 
to consider what he did not, as well as what he 
did; and it is to his credit that, through all the 
extremes of mental agony he suffered, and with 
his sanguine and ardent temperament, he never 
gamed, or sought relief from his sufferings by 
drinking. Indeed, whatever were his faults, 
he seems to have had no low vices; and in his 
family he was as good a husband and father as 
a man always over head and ears in debt could 
be—no doubt, a much better husband and 
father than many a man who never knew any 
but easy or affluent circumstances.” 

The kindliness of Leslie’s nature took delight 
in incidents like the following: 

‘“‘T once found Coleridge driving the balls on 
a bagatelle board for a kitten to run after them. 
He noticed that, as soon as the little thing 
turned its back to the balls it seemed to forget 
Sall about them, and played with its tail. ‘1 
am amused,’ he said, ‘with their little, short 
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memories.’ 

Or this, of Rogers and Sidney Smith: 

‘“Mr. Rogers told me that Smith received 
invitations to dine with Whitebread and with 
some peer, at the same time. Ile accepted 
Whitebread’s, and wrete to the peer that he 
was ‘engaged to dine with the great fermentator 
‘in Chiswell street.’ But putting his answers 
into the wrong covers, his excuse to the peer 
went to the brewer, and Lady Elizabeth White- 
‘ pread replied, «The great fermentator is much 
obliged to Mr. Smith for giving him the pre- 
ference.’ ‘I have received your ladyship’s note, 
‘and kill myself on the spot.’”’ 

The artist’s life was a sweet, quiet stream. 
enriched by the endearments of friends, and a 
‘ devoted family circle. To the last he enjoyed 
‘ the intimacy of the most celebrated men of the 
day, and the Recollections include anecdotes of 
‘every name famed in English art, literature. 
‘and politics, during the last half century. 
Especially do we prize it for the full and inte- 
resting correspondence with Washington Irving 
‘ which it presents. The author of the Sketch 
Book was Mr. Leslie’s warmest and most faith- 
: ful friend. 

It seems hardly necessary to say a word in 
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commendation of the two quietly luxurious 
volumes commemorative of Thomas Hood. 
Poor Tom Hood! These are indeed the Final 
Memorials of that most genial of wits, most 
tender of fathers, and kindest of friends. In 
compiling these last testimonials to one so 
universally admired and lamented, his children 
disclaim all ambition of ‘fine biographical 
writing.”’ They hint at what we have all along 
maintained, and present a morsel of wisdom 
when they say—* We have seen too many great 
men fail in that art, and we feel no desire to 
emulate them.” Nevertheless, their work is 
done serviceably and well. The natural prompt- 
ings of the heart while lingering over so 
pleasantly melancholy a task as the arrange- 
ment of these materials, stimulating feeling 
and awaking old recollections, had been tame 
indeed not to have kindled into words of elo- 
quence and beauty. Every page of the narra- 
tive exhibits the spontaneous utterance of feel- 
ing which is far superior to the finest language 
wrought by artistic design. Of the manner of 
the Memorials, the London Spectator says: 

“The children of Thomas Hood have wisely 
chosen to make him as much as possible his 
own biographer, the means at their disposal 
being not inconsiderable in quantity, and very 
precious in kind. They consist of letters ad- 
dressed to intimate friends chiefly during the 
last ten years of the writer’s life, and these the 
editors have connected together by a modest 
thread of explanation and comment, derived 
from their recollections of a father who was 
the playfellow of their childhood, and who 
made them his close companions to the last. 
They have done their work in a thoroughly 
filial spirit, free from all desire of self-display, 
and therefore they have done it fittingly, as 
every judicious reader will thankfully acknowl- 
edge.” ; 

Few readers who knew Tom Hood as the 
brilliant wit and the editor of the Comic Annual, 
know anything of his life-long lease of suffering, 
Without placing this theme unpleasantly in the 
foreeround, it is the business of these volumes 
to narrate the struggles and trials of the man, 
and the Christien fortitude with which 
bore up beneath them. The opening chapter 


he 


‘From his earliest years, with the exception 
of a few bright, but transient gleams, it was a 


hand to hand struggle with straitened means | 


and adverse circumstances. He literally ful- 
filled his own words, and was one of the ‘master- 
minds at journey-work—moral magistrates 


greatly underpaid—immortals without a living— ; 
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: dinner? and why could [ not go to that picnic ? 
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menders of the human heart, breaking their 
own—mighty intellects, without their mite.’”’ 

The italics are our own. With all the mis- 
fortunes of life, however, no man ever suffered 
less in spirit. The author of a memoir who 
said, ‘‘we believe his mind to be more serious 
than comic; we have never known him laugh 
heartily either in company or in rhyme,” con- 
veys a singularly mistaken idea of the unfailing 
cheerfulness and spirit of Hood’s temper. 
These volumes, by the children of the poet, 
familiarize us with the genial tone of his life, 
and the lovable traits of his character, and tell 
us more artlessly and truthfully than it has 
ever been told before, how beautifully he lived 
the life of a benevolent, loving, cheerful, 
Christian gentleman, husband, father, and 
friend. 





TO THE GIRLS. 
AUNT HATTIE. 

No. X. 

I had a present this morning, girls, and [ 
feel like writing and telling you all about it! 
In the first place, let me say, that to-day gave 
us no pleasant sunrise. The mists rose up 
from the valley and river, and the dull gray 
clouds hung low in the sky, and they met and 
wove in together so closely that not a single 
sunbeam could steal through. The dew, with- 
out one sparkle, hung around every leaf and 
spear of grass, and gave back a shower of cold, 
disagreeable drops for every intruding touch. 
The vines over the windows, with their drenched, 


RS 
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half-open blossoms pressed against the pane, 
made the room leok so cheerless that it seemed 


} as if everything, in doors and out, was awry. 


I imagined the curtains one-sided, the pictures 
not parallel, and the doors er eaked as if the 
pervading disagreeableness was fretting them 
misery. What should I have for 
were questions that came in naturally to dis- 
turb; and I was just on the point of sitting 
down and having a good ery, for I must confess 
that Aunt IIattie is not so far removed from 
girlhood but what she will cry sometimes, when 
there came a gentle knock at the kitchen-door. 
I crushed back the tears, and in no pleasant 
mood went to admit the visitor, Little Lilly 
White, with her bonnet thrown back on her 
neck, and her dark brown curls dancing in the 
breeze about her red cheeks, like the humming 
birds around the roses, and her eyes as bright 
as if they had been hoarding up sunshine all 
the day before, stood there with a transparent 
vase full of flowers. 
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‘‘Grandpa sent you this,” and then she 


poised her dainty foot on the step below, and ; 


> 
») 
> 


S 


was running a race with the kitten down the } 


walk almost before I could say ‘‘thank you.”’ 


took the gift into my hands, seated myself in 


the rocking-chair, and looked it over. 
there was a heavy inlaying of moss, 
bedded in it, were a few fragrant 
some moss rosebuds, a crimson and 


First, 3 
and then 5 
syringas, } 
a scarlet § 


rose, and a few pansies, a trailing myrtle, here } 
and there, laid against the heart of a rose, and ? 


n 
li 
setting, 


ness came to my soul like the lullaby of a 


tuned to harmony. 
about dinner. Had I not potatoes and fish, 
and ingredients for a_ half 
ef puddings! was not 


dozen kinds 


1estled around a pansy, wove it all together, } 
ke a coronal of beautiful gems in emerald § 
and the grace, beauty, and complete- ; 


start, and grow, and send out new shoots every 
day. One is perfect grace, with twining ten- 
drils, and glossy green leaves, and flowers pure 


5 and white as the cloud billows; and the other 


is clothed with dull, leaden green foliage, and 
sharp thorns bristle on every branch, and the 
whirls of dull red flowers send out a disagree- 
able smell. We prune it, and try to bend the 
ungainly stalks into shape, but it is unsightly 
still, and every branching shoot is a new an- 
noyance to the sight. The life inherent in 
each shows itself in leaf, form, and blossom; 
If they are full of the 
humble-mindedness, 


and so with our souls. 


spirit of unselfishness, 


' love, and a true desire to do unto others as we 
mother to her babe, and the discord became 3 


There was no more trouble 


staying at home, and 5 


having a nice romp with baby, and chat with 5 
husband and children, and perhaps a visit to} 
the falls, in the carriage, just at night, better > 


than three picnics? The room looked as bright 


as if flooded with light, and I went about my ; 
work with a smile in my eyes and a song on} 
my lips, in perfect forgetfulness of the gray ; 


mist, and the torn, weeping blossoms that still 
leaned against the pane. 
I know you are disappointed, girls, about my 


gold pen, or an escritoir, or perhaps a dainty 
writing-desk to pen the ‘Letters to the Girls” 


is what I would like to talk with you about 


would have them do unto us, those affections 
that flow down through daily prayer from the 
Fountain of all Good, then our words and 
actions will be lovely and symmetrical, and 
will come like welcome incense to the hearts 
aroundus. They will bring no tears of wounded 
pride, no repulsive shuddering, as if a careless 
hand was pressing sharp thorns amid the tender 
nerves of the soul, and leaving them all torn 
and bleeding. It may be nothing but the gift 
of a smile, a kind word, a clasping of the arm 
around the waist, or a vase of flowers like mine, 


> > 
>that none of us are too poor to bestow, yet 


> they will be welcome for the love and disinter- 


> estedness that prompts them—the life within 
present; you thought it was either a chased } 


flowing out in the act, will make them fit and 


} opportune, even as the life in our beautiful 


‘ plant makes each shoot ‘‘a thing of beauty—a 
upon, or some other valuable gift; but only ! 
some flowers, and that, with a few other things, ° 


a> 


simple bouquet, that only cost the time of? 


gathering, and yet, it made me happy! 
is all around us sorrow! 
hath its grief. 


Each heart, at times, 


There 2 


joy forever.”’ 
Berea, Ohio. 
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Some hide it under a smiling 


countenance and merry laugh, and some put : 


on a haughty air, and such is the perversity of : 
human nature, proudly turn away from all : 
proffered sympathy, though their hearts are } 
pining for it, and need it as much as the portu- ? 


laccas need the invisible fingers of light to open 5 


each folded petal to the day. 


It is so pleasant 5 


to make others happy by bestowing gifts, that > 


we all love to give them—bui that we are too ; 


poor, or how to do it, or in what manner, often 


and some heart goes on uncheered, and we } wi1:) pis soul there’s no such word as fail, 


have lost the reward that springs from a genc- } 


rous action. There is but 


one rule; we set} 


out two plants in our garden; each has a thread- $ 


like stem and four leaves; we treat them exactly ° 
alike, stir the mold, and water them, and they ¢ 


AND WAIT.” 
BY DAISY. 

Tur strong heart longs to battle in the strife, 

And chafes beneath the curbing hand of Fate; 
Man would be foremost in the game of life, 

And buckles on his armor with a heart elate. 
Jquipped, he sallies forth—to win or die, 

Nerved for the conflict, be it what it may; 
For, on his banner’s writ, “I'll try, ‘I'll try,’” 

The motto that will conquer in the wildest fray. 


: : a > Proudly he breasts the tempest and the gale, 
makes us undecided till the occasion passes, ‘ 


Exultant in the knowledge of his power, . 


Courage, his peerless, glorious, priceless dower. 
There's something bright to look on in this life, 
That bids cach drowsy power “ Awake! awake!” 
And though the way be dark—with dangers rife, 
Never, oh! never! honor’s post forsake. 
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THE LILY 


DOLE POLLAN 


Yet, there’s another life—more silent far, 
Where hope of victory cheers not on the way, 
A life like violets fragrant, or the twinkling star, 
Whost soft, sad beams, over the still earth stray ; 
Where gentle deeds life’s wayfarer shall crown, 
And holy words—a blessing and a prayer— 
Shall fall from kindly lips, far down 
Into sad hearts oppressed by care. 


And, as the lily by the water's shore, 
Blooming in silent loveliness and grace, 
The beauty of this life shall more and more 

Be gazed on in the wave’s reflecting face ; 
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Its fragrance will be shed far, far around, 
Its beauty will delight the gazer’s eye, 

And her brow with a bright wreath shall be crowned, 
Pure water-lilies from Life’s stream on high. 


Cares will come dark alung this quiet way, 
And sorrows sometimes shroud the soul, 
Yet o'er these clouds the soft sunshine will stray— < 
After long striving she shall reach the goal. 
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‘ crests, and ofiicial titles. 
‘General of India, and Commanders-in-Chief, 
and Councillors Extraordinary, appeared to 
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dotted about, up to the very topmost point, 
where, towering above them all, stood a vener- 
able-looking, portly church, so magsive, so huge, 
that, but for the tall tower, it might have been 
taken for a fortress. 

Its ponderous doors stood invitingly open, 
and the interior wore such a cool, pleasant look, 
that I could not do otherwise than enter and 
examine the structure. It appeared to be a 
pocket edition of our own St. Paul’s, royghly 
bound in brick. There was a glorious old 
window at the furthest end that would have 
delighted an antiquary; and then the wide, 
cold-looking pavement was literally a mosaic 


‘work of old Dutch coats-of-arms, and family 


All the Governors- 


have come to be buried in Ceylon, perhaps on 


é account of the fine view from this church. At 


‘ any rate, there they all were, and I could but 


This life of patient toil is hard to live— 
Life’s active strife, with heart clate, 

She could exultant bear; yet, cease to strive— 
“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
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THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 


¢ dignities. 
‘ titles, but grew tired at the two-hundreth. 


‘examine the singular collection of names and 


I tried to count up all the official 


There was one small white stone which, from 


: its singular simplicity, stood so prominent 
‘among the curiously wrought monuments, that 


<I wondered what had brought the humble slab 


A traveler in far countries, I have beheld < 
many lovely spots, but few that I remember 
surpassed, or even equalled, the picturesque ; 
heauties of the island of Ceylon. 
the Indian Ocean, at the Southern extremity of : 
Hindostan, it enjoys the soft coolness of the < 
sea breezes, blended with the rich tropical cli- < 
mate of the Indian Peninsula. 
of wandering amidst its palm topes, its bamboo $ 
avenues, and its spice groves. ; 

Some of my most pleasant days in the East 


Situated in 


I never wearied ‘ 


were spent in traversing the quiet, shady lanes < 
that are so thickly scattered about the outskirts ‘ 
of the capital, Colombo. Hidden away from § 
ihe dust, the heat, and the noise of the black | 
world about them, the dwellings of the old 


Dutch Burghers appear like so many snug} 


rabbit-warrens ; nothing but the cool sea-breeze ¢ 


ever intrudes within those green solitudes. As 
for the sun, it has not been seen amongst them < 
for many a long day—not since the palms and < 
the pomegranates were three years old—and 
that wasn’t last week. 

It was during one of my frequent rambles $ 
about those cool green places, upon hot tropical 
afternoons, when the sun was about to take a ; 
sea-bath, that I found myself on the summit of < 
« lofty hill, commanding a view of the town < 
and harbor. Fine old red-bricked houses lay $ 


there, and what might be its history. It was a 
small smooth tablet, with no other device or 
mark upon it than a Lily beside a Rose. As I 


‘stood pondering on this, my eye caught the 


figure of a venerable, gray-headed man, in an 
old-fashioned garb, who approached, leaning on 
a staff. 

The antique-looking Dutchman accosted me, 
and, pointing to the stone on which I had been 


: gazing, informed me that there was a tale 


attached to the tablet of no common interest, 
and that if I would accompany him to his 
dweiling close by he would gladly recount to 
me as much as he remembered of the story. 
Following my new acquaintance from the 
church, and passing a short distance down the 
shady hill-side, we turned into a cool, pleasant- 
looking garden, and there, in a wide veranda, 
seated in a delightfully easy ebony chair, and 
sipping a cup of fragrant coffee, I listened to 
the tale of the old Dutchman, and which I will 
now recount in substance, if not in style, as I 


‘then heard it related. 


It was in the year 1782, when Ceylon was as 
yet under the Dutch rule, that one of the 
richest annual fleets ever known in these seas 
arrived from Europe. Besides a most valuable 
cargo, there was a crowd of passengers of all 
ranks, and amongst these came Jan Van de 
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some acquirements, but whose good promises 
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had been blighted by a course of dissipation in ‘ 


the chief cities of Europe. 


than one young Dutch official on the very tedious 
voyage of eleven months, and amongst others, 
that of Jan; but she wisely declined receiving 
attentions from any until she should find her- 
self under her father’s protection in Ceylon. 
was, indeed, whispered about amongst the 
passengers, that a young minister, one Arnold 
Meyer, found favor in the eyes of the youthful 
Rose, and perhaps not without some reason; 
but this may have arisen from the ecclesiastic 
giving daily instruction to Walter, and thus 
being thrown into close acquaintance with the 
sister. 

Blooming with vigorous health, cheerful 
almost to merriment, and bursting into opening 
womanhood, Rose seemed a picture of the name 


she bore, and was indeed known in the fleet as § 
Walter, on the other ’ 


the *‘Haarlem Rose.” 
hand, was delicate in health, and reserved in 
his manners; and, some years younger than 


and care she gave him. He looked, as he was 


called, the ‘Lily,’ and as they walked up the $ 
landing-place at the port, beside the mild, { and at the end of the following monsoon, when 
thoughtful minister, Arnold, they seemed a gentle showers, and bright skies, and cool 
group of exotic flowers, in striking contrast evenings aided the young gardeners, there was 
, and < 
‘ shrubs, and creeping plants, that even the 


with the sallow faces of the colonial Dutch 
the sable countenances of the mixed Cingalese, 


Malabars, and Malays, who lined the beach to | 
‘ the sleepy jamboes, and the venerable tama- 
That day proved a sad one to the children of } rinds felt quite ashamed of themselves, and 
‘ turned over no end of new leaves, and became 


welcome the new-comers from Europe. 


the late Captain Pleyden. [is house stood at 


It ; 


By the same fleet ‘ 
arrived two young passengers from Haarlem— $ outside 
brother and sister—Rose and Walter Pleyden. { prettily and quieily placed on some rising 
The maiden had attracted the notice of more { ground known as Hulfsdorp Hill, in the midst 
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the south drawbridge of the fort, to receive : 
them; but there was no parent to welcome < 


them to a father’s home. 


He had died three ‘ 


months before their arrival, and they now found $ 


themselves orphans, and all but friendless, in $ 


this strange, unknown land. Stunned 


and ; 


bewildered amidst their sorrow, they needed all ¢ the kitchen garden with spade or hoe, and pre- 


the consolation and kind offices Arnold Meyer 


could give them. 


Walter lay ill for some days; ‘ 


but Rose found new courage with this trial, and, : 
radiant with hope and love, and, better still, ! 


with faith, cast off her grief as useless to the ; 


dead, and more so to the living. 


all her woman’s energy and calmness of pur- 
‘ Arnold brought a large, heavy-looking volume 
way before them; but, when every difficulty ‘ of Dutch sermons, and expounded them to his 
‘ attentive listeners. 


pose, and all Arnold’s good judgment, to see a 


had been well weighed, and every advantage 
and prospect pondered, and there no longer 


It required < 
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\ 
Graaf, the Governor’s son, a young man of; appeared a doubt as to her course of action, 
‘ she lost not a moment in carrying out her plan, 


Their patrimony, the house in the fort, was 
sold, and a small cottage and garden rented 
Their new domicile was 


the walls. 


of green fields and rice grounds. 

A month produced a perfect revolution in 
their new abode. Walter had roused himself, 
and had actually been found di 
garden one fine cool morning. 
perfect female Hercules—a kind of fairy, en- 
dowed with miraculous powers of transforma- 
The most dis- 


gging in the 


BD 


Rose was a 


tion within her own household. 
tressing incongruities about their domicile 
took a form of perfect symmetry at her bid- 
ding. Her magic fingers—and very pretty 
fingers they were—changed deformity into 
beauty and order. Arnold was struck dumb 
with astonishment at her performances every 
time he visited them, which, let it be said, 
happened daily; and the great marvel was that 
he thoroughly recovered his speech after these 
many attacks. 

The little garden and shrubbery, under the 
direction of Rose, and with the aid of Walter 


his sister, needed from her all the fond love ‘ and Arnold, soon underwent a series of trans- 
‘ formations from the weedy and the wild to the 


clean and neat, and lastly, to the beautiful; 


and 
old, 
and 


such a terrestrial paradise of flowers 


cankery, slow-growing India-rubber trees, 


PS Si 
v 


suddenly quite fresh and vigorous, and, indeed, 
rather fast fellows. 

It would have done a misanthrope good to 
have seen the young minister doff his clerical 
garb every morning at day-break, in the little 
shrubbery, and then fall valiantly to work in 


pare the ground in the most secular style 
imaginable for knoll-khol, bring-hall, melons, 
and all sorts of curry-stuffs and pulse. 

In these occupations time passed rapidly and 
pleasantly, especially the Sundays, when the 
little party had their sweet, quiet house, 
lovely shrubberies to themselves, and when 


and 


3ut, amidst all this present 
tranquillity, Rose did not let the future escape 
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her care. Their slender means could not last 
long, and there seemed no prospect of aid from 


any quarter, save from themselves. She had § 
faith in herself, and felt that those only who : 
Walter 
could do but little beyond using his pen, and ¢ 
Rose < 
‘ peaceful home. 


help themselves will receive help. 


in this he still took lessons from Arnold. 


was a skillful needlewoman, and could work ‘ 


exquisitely at lace. 


Brussels lace, and endeavor thus to eke out 


their little substance until Walter might be able < 
¢ ever, doomed to be sullied at a time when least 


to undertake some employment. 


It was a happy, glorious day when Rose, ‘ 
smiling, and almost beside herself with delight, § 
returned from the Fort with the proceeds of her { 
Two gold mohurs had been of the Presbyter-General of Ceylon, to depart 
paid to her by the daughter of D’Almeida, the < 
rich Portuguese pearl-merchant, who had, be- ‘ 
The cottage ( 


first lace-work. 


sides, desired her to bring more. 


seemed a -perfect palace, now that prosperity § 
The shrubbery appeared of a § 
lovelier green, the flowers seemed to blossom ‘ tant from the mainland, with which there was 
more brightly, and the birds to be singing } 


sweeter and more cheerfully than before. She ’ ment to the sinecure office of minister was con- 


; sidered, as it really was, tantamount to banish- 


began to dawn. 


toiled yet more earnestly; the days were far 


too short for her, and as she worked and sang ‘ 
‘ lyzed the faculties of the young clergyman, and 


while Walter studied, she dreamed of a long 


and happy future—of bright, sunny days, and { 
unalloyed pleasure—in which, somehow, Arnold fulness that she little felt at heart, dwelt upon 
became mingled, ‘she did not quite know how, < 


nor did she ask herself; she was content to go ‘ 
‘how glad, how delighted they should be to 


‘welcome him back—that he began to look 


on dreaming, and working, and singing. 
Soon after this an incident occurred which 


orphan family. 


and singing one of her merry Dutch airs, when < 
‘ loss to divine whence the blow came, or why, 


she was startled by the presence of Jan De 


(iraaf, the dissipated son of the governor. He < 
had seen her at the house of D’Almeida, to ‘ 
Whose daughter he had been paying great at- § 
tention, and, struck by her simple manners $ done in the garden and the cottage, and how 
§ Walter was to endeavor to obtain employment, 


and radiant beauty, he determined to renew 
the acquaintance begun on their voyage. The 
visitor was received with honest, hearty wel- 
come, softened by the respect felt for his rank, 
30 that Jan began to flatter himself that his 


visit was not displeasing to the fair maiden; § 
and, as he strutted homeward, he already con- ; 
< never breathed to her a word of the futuro— 


sidered the little Haarlem Rose as his own. 
The visit was renewed, and that, too, in such 
a marked manner as caused Rose some anxiety. 
Jan left no room for doubt as to the motives 
for his calls, which soon became frequent, until 
she gave him to understand that the wide dif- 
ference in their positions rendered it impossible 
for her to receive his attentions, and begged 


She resolved to devote $ 


her leisure time to the preparation of superior { smoothly and happily, and the unwelcome in- 


‘ truder and his hateful visits were alike forgotten. 


‘ longer. 
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‘him not to persecute her with visits which 
‘ could not but be dangerous to them both. It is 


doubtful if Rose had so soon been relieved from 
this unscrupulous visitor, had he not one day 
encountered Arnold at the cottage, who, know- 
ing well his character, gave him such a stern 
reception as effectually banished him from that 


Months passed onward. All again went 


The brightness of that sunny spot was, how- 


expected. Arnold entered the cottage one 
calm, lovely evening, pale and sorrowful. He 
had that evening received notice from the office 


for the small island of Delft, on the morrow, 
and there perform ministerial duties for three 
years. This island was a wild, barren spot, 
inhabited solely by natives, who had charge of 
the Government stud of horses, some miles dis- 


only a monthly communication. An appoint- 


ment. The news seemed to have almost para- 
it was not until Rose, with a gayety and cheer- 


the rapidity with which time would fly—how 
he could study in that solitary island—and 


for a time disturbed the happy harmony of the { ¢2lmly upon his departure as a thing that must 


Rose was, as usual, at work, < 


be. He had no friends to intercede for him, 
and, being unconscious of enemies, and at a 


speculation was useless. 
The three passed a sad evening together in 
their little veranda, arranging what was to be 


and how they were to correspond each month 
until those three dreadful years should have 
passed away, and then, oh! how sweet, how 
delightful, would be their meeting again! If 
the gentle, sorrowing Rose remembered, during 
this trying evening, that, as yet, Arnold had 


of their future—she had no cause to do so any 
Before leaving her he extracted from 
her a willing, confiding promise, that she would 
be his bride at the termination of his exile. 
He left them late that night, roused, and 
cheered, and strengthened by the loving faith 
of one fond, hopeful heart; and so he turned 
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away from them more happy and cheerful than 
he had been since receiving the fatal order. 
Rose, feeling that the task was done, the trial 
over, burst through her bonds of fortitude, and, 
sinking on the couch where lately she had 
talked so bravely, gave loose to all her sorrow, 
and wept both long and bitterly. 

The first letter from the banished minister, 
telling them of his safe arrival in Delft, found 
the orphans reconciled to their new solitude. 
Constant employment smoothed over their new 
trial; and when they read Arnold’s cheerful, 
warm epistle, all their old happiness seemed to 
revive. The letter had been read and re-read 
until Rose knew every word by heart, and then 
it was locked up safely in their little ebony 
cabinet that stood shining, with 
heads and fishes’ tails, in the centre of their 
sitting-room. They were determined to make 
a night of it, in their own simple manner, and 


to have their supper in the lawn, under the ; 
great jambo tree amongst the pomegranates, to $ 
commemorate the arrival of this first letter from } 


Arnold. They had new milk, and plantains, 


and Dutch-cakes, and Cingalese-biscuits, and | 


mangoes—in short, the most costly things they 


could find in their refectory; and, to make the $ 
banquet complete, they sat upon the soft, warm $ 
grass, while Rose, in her sweetest voice, sang } 


some old Dutch melodies so dear to Arnold, and 
sang them, too, right joyfully, and with such 
spirit that she was quite unconscious, until she 
had finished, of the presence of a third party, 


who stood at some short distance, listening to } 


her song. 
The stranger was an old man, dressed in a 


jlain br vercoat and boots; indeed, so } 
1 brown overcoat and boot ndeed, 


plain was his dress that one might, at first, have 
fancied him to belong to the humbler classes; 


but there was a quiet dignity in his movements, } 


and in his very voice, which, whilst you were 
pleased by it, raised also a feeling of respect. 
Seating himself between them, on the grass, 
the visitor partook of their simple meal, and 
then begged so kindly that Rose would sing one 
more of her pretty airs, that she did not for a 
moment hesitate, and, in fact, sang a whole 
bookful of them, much to the stranger’s de- 
light. 

In the fullness of her young heart, Rose re- 
lated to the old man all their little, simple 
history, with the exception only of Arnold and 
his share in the episode, with all of which the 
stranger seemed ‘deeply interested. Before 
quitting them he promised to use what little 
influence he possessed amongst the officials to 
procure some light employment for Walter, 
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which would be a beginning for him, and thus 
help the economy of their little household. 
Days, and almost weeks, passed on, but no 
word of the stranger, no fulfillment of his pro- 
Walter felt inclined to consider him 
faithless, but Rose urged that there might be 
difficulties in the way of fulfilling his promises; 
she had faith in his fine, open countenance, 
and manly bearing. Sure enough, the little 
creature proved a very witch at predictions, 
for, a morning or two afterward, Walter was 
nearly knocked down by a gigantic dispatch, 
sealed with an alarming great seal, that was 
put into his hands by a Lascoryn, or Govern- 
; ment-messenger, in full uniform. Whether it 


mise. 


wm" 


was that Walter feared to destroy the beauty 
and symmetry of that huge seal, or that he 
dreaded its containing some dangerous com- 
> bustible compound that would instantly explode 
, with the slightest friction, is not certain, but he 


resolutely declined to open the document, and 
Rose found herself compelled to do so for hin. 

Astonishment and joy are faint and feeble 
words to use on this occasion to express the 
feelings of the brother and sister when they 
} found the letter to be an official intimation of 
the appointment of Walter to the post of 
‘‘writer’’? in the Secret department of the 
State-council Office, at a salary of fifty rix- 
dollars a month. It exceeded their wildesi 
anticipations, and amounted almost to a fairy 
; impossibility ; indeed, if there had been time, 
; and he could have been capable of doing any- 
thing at that moment, Walter would have run 
$ after the messenger to ask if it were not a mis- 
: take. 
On the morrow Rose accompanied her brother 
;as far as the inner draw-bridge of the Fort, 
Sand there left him, full of anxiety and ner- 
vousness about his duties. To have seen him 
crossing the parade ground at that moment, 
one might have thought he was going to exe- 
cution, so pale and frightened was he. In the 
{ evening he reached home an altered being, s 
) delighted with his work, and so pleased with 
> the gentleman who had instructed him in his 
} duties, that he felt quite at home there, and 
? actually longed for the next day to come. He 
} fancied he had caught a glimpse of their 
) stranger friend in one of the large stone offices: 
$ but the people were all so quiet, the desks 0 
§ large, and the ink-horns stared him so hard in 
; the face, that he had not found courage to ask 
about the old gentleman. 

If ever there was a happy home—if ever 
there were honest, simple, loving hearts in this 
world, they were now to be found at the cottage 


Pree 
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of Rose Pleyden. Arnold wrote in good 3 
spirits about his studies and his labors in Delft, 
and always spoke of his return hopefully. 
Rose toiled and sang, and worked lace, and 
made the garden more like a fairy-land than ! 
ever, while Walter became quite an official 
dignitary, and talked about dispatches and % 
secret orders of State as though they were : 
mere waste-paper, and as if he had been born : 
in the State-office, and weaned upon real com- : 
missariat ink. 

The peace of this little Dutch paradise was ; 
fated to be broken by an evil spirit. Once ; 
more Jan—the feared and hated Jan—forced : 
himself upon Rose and her brother, an unwel- 3 
come visitor. Notwithstanding her expostula- > 
tions, the ill-omened intruder was not easily to ° 
be foiled ; and treatment that would have stung j 
an honorable mind to the quick, seemed but to ¢ 
lure him forward more eagerly. Weeks passed § 
on, until the patience of the gentle Rose was $ 
exhausted by the frequency and duration of his : 
visits. She saw that the time had come when 
he must be shaken from her like an unclean 
thing, as he was, and, nerved by her own purity 5 
and goodness, she bade him, for the future, ? 
avoid crossing the threshold of her humble ; 
dwelling. 

He did become a stranger to them; and, 
breathing once more an atmosphere untainted 
by his presence, they began to forget the 3 
Governor’s son, and, in their innocence, to 
believe that he had forgotten them. But when 
they thought themselves most secure—when all 
appeared bright and happy around them—a 
storm was gathering in the distance, soon to 
scatter all their dreams. 

It was the New Year’s Eve, and the orphans 
were seated on the little lawn before their cot- 
tage, enjoying the cool breeze from the moun- 
tains, and dwelling upon the bright prospects 
that were before them; picturing their happi- 
ness when next Arnold—the good, much loved 
Arnold—should pass a New Year’s Day with 
them. Rose was relating some of her recent 
domestic achievements, when a Government 
peon advanced through the garden to where 
they sat, followed by three Malay soldiers, and 
inquiring of the astonished Walter his name, 
told him that he was arrested on a charge of 
high treason. Without listening to any ques- 
tions, the peon proceeded to search for papers 
and letters, and having secured all that were to 
be found in the cottage, ordered the soldiers 
forward with their prisoner. Walter showed 
no signs of alarm. His perfect innocence im- 
pressing him with a belief that it was a mis- $ 
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take which would be cleared up on the mor- 


: row, he parted from his sister as calmly as 
: though he were proceeding to the Secret De- 
‘ partment to copy letters. 


tose saw her brother leave with an uneasy 
foreboding. Not a shadow of doubt rested on 


? her mind as to the perfect innocence of Walter: 


but there was a prophetic sense of some power- 


: ful enemy at work against them, which, though 


it assumed no actual shape, was ever before 
sitterly did she lament the absence of 
Arnold, who at this moment would have been 
her sure and steady support. 

Their stranger friend, too, could she but 


: find him, without doubt he would aid her, with 


advice at least. Whilst these thoughts flitted 
rapidly across her mind, and before she could 
arrive at any determination, a footstep was 
heard upon the gravel-walk, and before she 
could rise from her seat, Jan stood before her 
and imprinted a kiss upon her unwilling hand. 

There was a dogged air of resolve about 


shim, but, at the same time, an affectation of 


calmness and politeness which assured Rose of 
finding anything save a persecutor in him. 

Jan did not keep her long in suspense, but at 
once opened to her the purport of his visit. It 


‘amounted to this: that her brother’s guilt 
‘ was capable of the fullest proof—evidence was 
‘abundant; but that she could at once purchase 


his freedom by bestowing herself on him. The 


: morrow would be New Year’s Day, and the 


Governor had made it his practice to grant any 
boon, even to the saving of life, that should be 
requested on that day by any of his children. 
He had therefore but to ask, and it would be 
successful; and she had it in her power to bid 
him use this privilege. 

Rose heard the tempter to the end. At first 
she felt bewildered, and it was not until Jan 
repeated his proposal that she comprehended 
the depth and villany of the plot against her 
brother and herself. Roused by the wrong 
attempted—strong in her hate of cowardice and 
cruelty—she dealt such scorn upon the creature 
before her, that his mean spirit quailed abashed, 
and venting execrations deep and bitter, he left 
the spot. 

Freed from his cruel presence, all her fears 
and sorrow came back upon her heart; and as 
the figure of her young brother, chained like 
a felon in his cell, floated before her eyes, her 
resolution failed, and gathering up her strength, 
she determined on the sacrifice, and turned to 
follow Jan. 

A shadow fell across her path—and there, 
before her, stood the stranger, in the same old 
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brown coat and slouch hat in which he had 
first visited her. As he led her gently to her 
seat under the large mangoe-tree, she might 
have seen how pale was the old man’s cheek, 
had not her thoughts been elsewhere. In 
spite of an agitation which he himself felt, he 
endeavored to calm her spirit. He listened to 
her tale of sorrow, bidding her be of good 
cheer, for that the innocent, though crushed 
for a time, can never be abandoned by Provi- 
dence. They talked long upon the subject, 
and Rose dwelt warmly and sisterly upon the 
impossibility of poor Walter’s guilt. The 
stranger appeared touched and convinced by 
her arguments, and, indeed, hinted as much; 
but how was the proof to be best secured. He 
suggested an appeal to the Governor on the 
morrow by Rose in person; but she felt 
so timid, especially as she might encounter 
Jan, who would be certain to influence his 
father. The stranger offered to meet her 
at the Governor’s house, and accompany her 









to his presence, which removed all doubts 
fears, and she consented to make the 
ask for ‘Master 


and 

effort. 
Jacob”—any of the peons would show her 
And so they parted 


She was told to 


where he was to be found. 
for that night—he with sad looks and heavy 
heart, she radiant with hope and faith. 

I must now turn to another character, who 
was also taking an active part, though in 
seeret, to shield the guiltless. Marie, the 
daughter of the wealthy D’Almeida, had long 
observed the frequent absence of Jan de Graaf, 
and, piqued by his marked indifference to her, 
had placed airusty slave to watch his move- 
ments. 

So well had this task been fulfilled, that 
Marie had become possessed of the secret of 
his attachment in another quarter, and of his 
rejection by Rose. Her jealousy of the pretty 
lace-worker was, however, turned to compas- 
sion when her faithful spy brought word 
of the plotting by which Arnold had been 
removed, and the brother now consigned to 
prison, of which she learned ere it had taken 
place. 

Marie’s first resolve was to communicate 
with Rose; but she remembered how powerless 
the poor girl was to avail herself of the infor- 
mation. Her next determination was to for- 
ward to the Governor himself a full statement 
of the whole affair, that he might interpose, 
and thus save his son from the commission of 
a great crime. With the fullest confidence in 
his high sense of justice, she acted at once on 
the impulse, and, ere it was night, the Governor 
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was in full possession of all the facts of his 
son’s unworthy conduct. 

That New Year’s morning broke in a blaze 
of light and softest beauty, known only in the 
Tropics. Birds of unrivalled plumage swept 
through the fragrant air, and carolled sweetly 
amongst leaves, and buds, and blossoms, bathed 
in the richest orient tints. Not one smallest 
cloud dimmed the bright face of that blue 
Tropic heaven; not a wave ruffled the ocean; 
not a sound was heard but harmony; no pie- 
ture met the eye but beauty. Would that that 
calm and chastened scene could have entered 
and sunk deep within the, hearts of all the 
human race, and so given them to taste the 
gentle love of that first day of a new-born 
year. 

At the hour arranged—not one second later— 
the little Haarlem Rose stood blushing at the 
palace-gates, wondering at her own courage. 
She found resolution to speak to one of the 
liveried peons who stood in dignified silence at 
the great stone doorway; and when he mo- 
tioned her to follow him up those wide stone 
stairs through an enormous hall, and across 
vast courts and terraces, that seemed to have 
neither end nor beginning, her little heart beat 
quickly. 

They passed onward through many noble 
piazzas to the cool, green gardens below, where 
quiet, shady walks, and fountains, and green 
lawns tempted the weary footsteps. The peon 
paused at one corner of this flowery paradise, 
and waved lier onward, whilst he slowly retired. 
Beneath a wide-spreading orange tree sat Mas- 
ter Jacob, lost in deepest thought. Ife took 
her hand almost mechanically, and bade her 
sit by his side and once more relate all her 
little history, which she did, not even conceal- 
ing the name of Arnold and their betrothment. 
When this was ended he told her he would at 
once conduct her to the Governor, at which 
Rose felt alarmed, and inquired whether he 
would receive her kindly. 

‘As kindly as myself,” was the brief reply ; 
and, reassured, Rose walked by his side through 
long avenues of flowering shrubs and heavily 
laden fruit-trees, to the large stone veranda 
skirting the Governor’s house. Up the stairs, 
and through a corridor, they reached the hall 
of audience, where groups of armed natives, 
dusky riflemen, and swarthy peons, were scat- 
tered about, with here and there a gayly dressed 
chief, who saluted them profoundly as they 
passed along. 

Master Jacob conducted the agitated girl 
through this large hall, and led her to an 
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apartment opening from one extremity, in 
which were a desk and easy chair, and other 
luxurious fittings peculiar tothe East. It was 
enclosed with lattices, which admitted the 
morning breeze, cooled by contact with many 
fountains. Flowering creepers lent their beauty 
and their fragrance to the veranda, and gave 


the room an air of refreshing quiet that was ¢ 


truly captivating. 

Leading Rose to one of the sumptuous otto- 
mans, Jacob laid aside his slouch hat, and 
clapped his hands twice. The sound brought 
in a peon through one of the side doors, who, 
receiving some order in the Cingalese tongue, 
disappeared in silence. Rose watched Master 
Jacob as he cast aside the long brown overcoat 
in which she had always seen him, and, as she 
looked in wonder at the gorgeous uniform he 
wore beneath, the truth flashed across her 
mind, and, in a moment more, she was kneeling 
at the feet of the Governor. 

The words of Master Jacob were true. The 
Governor spoke to her so kindly, and gently, 
and fatherly, that her courage returned. This 
was needed, for at that moment a side door 
opened suddenly, and Jan advanced to meet 
his father with outstretched hand; but, on 
observing Rose, he started, and turned pale. 

For some moments there was silence. At 
length Jan, with quivering lip, stammered out 
a few sentences in explanation, but was waved 
aside by the Governor, who, in a calm and 
solemn voice, forbade him to desecrate that day 
with words of falsehood and deceit. Then, 
ordering him to be silent, he told Jan how his 
villany had come to light; how his plotting 
against innocent and worthy people had been 
discovered; and how he had traced him in his 
intent to turn the privilege of mercy on that 
blessed day to unlawful purposes and cruel 
ends. °T'was now his turn to be the accused, 
and he, the parent, would adjudge his punish- 
ment. 

The young man, awed by his father’s stern 
countenance, knelt at his feet, while the 
Governor pronounced a sentence of banishment 
against him. The lonely island to which 
Arnold had been sent was to be his abode for 
years. But, before the guilty man had risen 
from the ground, Rose knelt there too, and 
pleaded for him. All that her kind and gentle 
heart could suggest was employed in the cause 
of merey. The father shook his head, though 
the tears that filled his eyes told how gladly, 
were it consistent with his duty, he would 
yield. But when she pleaded his own plighted 
word, and begged from him the annual gift of 
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promised pardon—the New Year’s boon of 
mercy—the parent’s heart was touched. 

It was a sight not to be forgotten, when the 
son, overwhelmed with a sense of his shame, 
and thoroughly repentant, approached and 
kissed the hand of his father, and also hers 
who, not long since, he had so deeply injured. 
It wanted but the presence of poor Walter, 
‘ who, a few moments later, entered from the 
garden as gayly as though the previous night 
had been spent in the most agreeable company. 
It scarcely needs me to relate how happy was 
that meeting. None seemed more pleased than 
‘the worthy Governor, who insisted that the ° 
‘ Pleydens should pass the New Year’s Day with 
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$ him. 
; The beautiful garden, the noble terraces, 
¢ the fountains, and a suit of rooms, were thrown 
§ open to them as their own; and Rose, as she 
trod the cool, quiet shades of that vast shrub- 
‘ bery, felt that then she wanted the presence of 
one other to make that day supremely happy. 
; Walter guessed her feelings, and hinted to her 
¢ how easy it could be to ask the kind old 
¢ Governor to restore Arnold from his banish- 
ment. Perhaps it would. She resolved to 
make the attempt, and, in thinking over this, 
the day wore on, and noon and the Governor’s 
commands arrived together. They were bid- 
den to prepare attendance on a marriage. 

Rose scarcely knew why, but she mechani- 
cally clad herself in a beautiful suit of wedding 
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¢ 
§ 
‘ 
$ varments, prepared for her use, and even 
{ placed a bridal wreath in her hair, just to see 
} how it looked for one moment. They were 
¢ summoned to the audience-hall, where a host 
Sof officials and guests, all gayly dressed, 
; awaited them; and in the midst stood the kind 
‘ old Governor. 
$ What a wonderful day that same New Year’s 
‘ Day was. There had not been such a day of 
excitement in Colombo for many a year—not 
¢ since the Dutch had first settled there. How 
happy every one seemed, and how bewildered 
is lovely Rose looked, and how the people 
$ admired her as she was led up the aisle of the 
‘ fine old church by the fine old Van de Graaf, 
? and how they wondered, not less than she her- 
self, why she wore that bridal-wreath, and 
een the Governor was going to marry 
¢ her. 
Then, when Rose was led to the altar, and 
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$the clergyman asked where was the bride- 


groom—it was a perfect picture—a study for 
; the first Dutch masters—to see how cunningly 
¢ Master Jacob looked, and clapping his hands, 
} watched Rose as she almost fainted, but not 
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quite, at beholding none other than Arnold THE “MATCH-BOY.” 
enter and place himself quietly at her side. } 
That was a little bit of surprise got up by } ie Lo 
the Governor for his own gratification and their; ‘‘Matcnes, sir?—only two cents for three 
happiness. It is scarcely necessary to tell how } boxes.” 
Arnold had been sent for as soon as the plot} It was one of the drowsiest. of drowsy dog- 
against Rose had been disclosed; neither is it 3 days: the very door hung heavily, as if unable, 
necessary to dwell any more upon the consum- 3 or unwilling to perform its function, permitting 
mation of that happy day, except, perhaps, to ; a bar of gold to stretch across the floor, and over 
relate how a right bountiful feast was pre- ; my shoulder, bending over the table that stood 
pared, and how festivities were kept up at the } in the middle of the room, and lighting up the 
Governor’s palace until twilight; and then, ; face of the old Dutch clock in the corner, as if 
when the hour for dancing came, how a quiet } to remind me of the hour. I passed my hand 
. little party drove away, no one knew whither, ? through my hair, yawned, half opened my eyes, 
in two or three carriages. and listened to the dead, heavy rumble of the 
Away from that busy scene, out through the distant carts, and the nearer and more monoto- 
suburbs, across a bridge, and then deep amongst } nous buzz of the house flies. 
some shady trees, and as Rose and Walter, and; ‘‘ Matches, sir? three boxes for two cents— 
Arnold and Master Jacob, reached the end of 3 water-proof.” 
their journey, fresh sounds of music fell softly 3 «Eh? O! No!—Idon’t want ’em—go away— 
on their ears. A thousand brilliant lights }stay. Will you have the goodness to close the 
danced from as many shrubs; trophies and { door,” and I settled myself comfortably in my 
flower-decked arches graced a spacious lawn, {arm-chair again, pillowing my head upon a 
where visitors were already assembled. Rose } book, and relapsing into a doze, from which I 
thought that mangoe-tree was not a stranger to 3 was only awakened by the level rays of the sun 
her, and the large orange-tree and the lofty 5 pouring in upon my face through the open win- 
arecas, how like they were to those in her own }dow. This time I awoke with «a start, im- 
cottage garden. She looked for a moment at ? pressed with the belief that there was some one 
Master Jacob, and, as he bade her welcome }in the room. Upon opening my eyes, my 
home again with one of his quiet smiles, she § glance fell upon a lad of eleven, who sat watch- 
knew indeed where she was. $ing me steadfastly from a seat at the side of 
None other than the Governor himself led off § the door. 
the dance with Rose that evening. None other} «Well, my man, what is it?’ I inquired, as 
than himself had worked out that delightful ; I aroused myself, and bestowed a scrutinizing 
New Year’s drama, and none felt more real } look upon him. He rose quickly, and held out 
happiness than the Governor, as he bade them {a scrap of paper towards me. I took it from 
farewell, blessing and blessed by the actors for } him: it was an old invitation to a public din- 
his own share in the mercy and forgivenesses ner, and of no consequence. 
of that New Year’s Day. ‘‘Where did you get this, my lad ?”’ 
“T found it at the door.” 
‘‘Why didn’t you give it to me at the time?” 
“You were sleepy, so I thought I would wait 
awhile.”’ 





LAUGHTER AND ITS USES. 


The following paragraph reminded us of 
the old theological professor, who exercised his «And you have been waiting ever since!— 
pupils one hour daily in laughing: What did you say your matches were?”’ I in- 

Laughter is healthful to the body as gladness owe suddenly, as I ran my eyes over his 
is to the mind; and there is not a more beauti- $ attire rapidly, struck with the remarkable 
ful spectacle than a smiling face, when you ? beauty of his features, and the directness of 
know it is the true index of the soul within. ¢ his manner. 

We do not speak of that species of idiotic His eyes were large and lustrous, fringed 
laughter which is sure to follow the exhibition 5 with long, jet lashes; the brows very fine, and 
of any low trick, or the utterance of a coarse } exquisitely arched; the nose straight, with 
jest—but that genial outburst that enlivens the } thin, delicately curved nostrils: his lips were 
social circle when men, like true philosophers, } vermilion hued, and, as he stood smiling be- 
forget their past cares, and put off till the } fore me, his teeth shone between them like rows 
morrow all apprehensions regarding the fu- } of pearls set in coral. His face was ‘brown, 
ture. browned with exposure; but, as my observing 
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eyes ran over it, taking in the frame of raven 
curls which surrounded it, I thought I had § 
never beheld one more beautiful, unless—how- 
ever, there is no occasion for mentioning that 
here; besides, I was speaking of children. 
The dress of this match-boy was certainly non- 
descript. It would have puzzled a wiser than 


I to determine the original form and color of § 


his clothes. That which had the appearance 


of a ‘‘cut-down”’ garment, (perhaps a coat,) § 
was still several sizes too large; the cuffs of 2 


the sleeves were turned back to the elbows, to 
permit the free use of his hands. His pants 
evidently were intended for one twice as large, 
and were supported by a single suspender, 
which drew them to one side, and gave his 
little body an extremely awry appearance. 

‘‘ How much a box?” I repeated, as he stood 
up before me, twirling his match-bag around 
with one hand. 

‘‘Three for two cents.” 

‘Tl take a dozen,—there, I am sorry I kept 
you waiting.” 

‘OQ! that’s nothing, sir,—is that right?” 

‘‘Keep the change; 1 don’t want it. Can 
you tell me your name ?”’ 

‘‘ Tote Potter.” 

‘“‘ Tote!” I echoed, forgetting myself, and 
smiling at the singular name; “why, what 
does that mean’? It must be a nickname, eh ?”’ 

‘“‘Tts all I have, anyhow.” 

‘«‘ Well, Tote,” I said, as I shook off the last § 
trace of laziness, and bent forward towards 
the match-boy, ‘“‘you are a stranger in the 
neighborhood, I think. Is your father and < 
mother living ?”’ 

“No; em.” 

«And who do you live with?” bending still § 
closer, and taking his brown hand between ; 
mine, as daintily as I would that of—nonsense! 
what am I thinking about! I simply held his 
hand in mine, and looked in his dreamy eyes, 
(wonderful eyes they were, with their un- 
fathomable depths !) as I waited for his reply. 

“T live with my Aunt Potter.” 

‘Does your aunt make matches ?”’ 

“No, sir! I’m selling them for old John.” 


“Qld John! Then old John pays you how § 


much ?” 
‘He pays Aunt Potter.” 


“Ah! Then your aunt sometimes gives you $ 


a trifle?’ Tote did not reply; his bare toes 
were moving cautiously over the edge of the 
carpet, and the match-bag twirled swifter than 
ever, as he gazed steadily downwards. 
‘‘What does your aunt give you, Tote?” 
Tote looked up suddenly, and a humorous 
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¢ smile passed over his face, as he replied: 
< «Sometimes she gives me a licking !” 
$ ‘*Which you never deserve, eh?” 
¢ ‘Idon’t know. Aunt Potter says I do.” 
‘Has your Aunt Potter any more boys?” 
Yes, sir. She’s got Tom, and Zeph, and 
‘ Bob and Pete; besides Ann and Susan.”’ 
‘* All older than you?” 
¢ «Yes, sir.” 
«¢And what do they do?” 
“The rest sell papers—I’m going to, too, 
¢ pretty soon.” 
¢ ‘How would you like to live with me, 
Tote?” 

“Td come at once, if Aunt Potter would 
let me.”’ 

‘Where does your aunt live?” 

“Its a long ways from here, ’round on Ann 


Street. Its just next to—but may be you don’t 
know ?” ' 


§ 
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‘‘ Never mind, my boy,”’ 
occurred to me. 


I replied, as an idea 
‘¢ Will you come around here 
to-morrow about this time? I want to see you 
again.” 

«Yes, sir;’’ and the next moment he was off, 
¢ while I lay back in my chair, and gazed out 
¢ upon the setting sun, thinking of a pair of 
; dreamy eyes, not the dreamy eyes of the match- 
; boy, but a pair so like them, that it was impos- 
‘ sible to think of one without thinking of the 
other. 

I was thinking of her eyes, and of the last 
time they encountered mine calmly, com- 
posedly, and almost coldly, as she bade me 
farewell, before her departure for England, in 
‘ company with her father. It was ag such an 
¢ evening as this, five years ago. Ah! ; how 
time had flown! I stood on my sit and 
glanced at the care-worn face, with the sad 
cold eyes reflected back from the mirror, and 
smiled bitterly. And then I wondered how 
§ she looked at that hour, or if the roses had 
$ left her cheeks, and I prayed that they might 
$ bloom in the five coming years as bright as 
$they had bloomed five years before. And 
¢ then (there was no one there, reader, but the 
¢ drowsy flies, and the searching rays of the 
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‘ sun), I took out a file of old letters—you would 
have known they were a lady’s, had you been 
$ there—and, selecting one out, read it over 
$ slowly, like one who rolls a dainty morsel 
¢ under his tongue. 

¢ It was a love-letter! Yes, it was a love- 
¢ letter—but then the writer never knew that: 
¢it was left for me to discover that. It was 
< short; but it was incomparably sweet. Per- 
¢ haps it was all nonsense, perhaps I would have 
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displayed more wisdom if I had burned it; but 
you will excuse this exhibition of weakness, } 
when I inform you that I had not looked at : 
the letter during the two preceding years; and 
I only looked over it then, because the match- 
boy’s lustrous eyes recalled to me her eyes, 
and, from one thing to another, my mind 
glided to her letters. No matter who she was, 
she was a true woman whom I am not ashamed $ 
to confess I loved, and whom I had thought to § 
make my wife; but the fiend pride blinded my ° 
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eyes—however, I may tell you how the sepa- ¢ 
ration was brought about. But I must first ‘ 
inform you how our acquaintance began. $ 

I was hurrying down N— street, generally ‘ 
conceded the most fashionable street in the $ 
city, one bitter cold winter morning, with my { 
muffler half covering my face, and my gloved : 
hands thrust into my pockets, when, upon 
reaching Doctor’s Row, I observed a bright- 
eyed, ruddy-cheeked, flaxen-haired boy of 
seven, perhaps, seated on a handsome sled, 
and impatiently urging a boy about his own 
age to ‘run faster’ with him, bringing his 
little heels down now and then energetically, 
as he strove to accelerate the motion of the 
sled, a fine illustration of the impatient, yet 
persevering spirit of Young America. I paused < 
a moment, as I approached them, wondering at 
the hardihood of the little fellows, for there ‘ 
were very few on the street, and wondering $ 
still more at their parents’ negligence in per- ‘ 
mitting them to go out with their sled upon : 
such a morning. AsI neared them, the child ; 
who held the rope, suddenly stopped short, < 
exclaiming: c 

“There! I’m completely done out!—so I ‘ 
am!’’ As he spoke, he flung down the rope ; 
and glanced up at me, adding, a moment after- 5 
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wards— 

“It’s warm work—pulling Ned!” 

«I glanced up and down the street, and up < 
at the windows, where I perceived the inmates 
looking down contentedly upon the few passers 
by ;—one moment I hesitated, but it was only ‘ 
a moment, for the merry eyes of the occupant 
of the sled overpowered all the scruples false { 
pride could advance. 

«‘Jump on behind Ned, then, and I’ll give ‘ 
you both a ride!” I exclaimed hastily, as I: 
picked up the rope. The next moment we: 
were dashing down the street at something less 
than rail-road speed, while my passengers : 
expressed their delight in sundry boyish ex- ‘ 
pressions, and one or two faint cheers, which ; 
no doubt would have been louder and longer, < 
had not the rapidity of their motion compelled 
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them to use their strength in maintaining their 
position upon the sled. When we reached the 
cross street at which I usually turned off, after 


< passing several blocks, I suddenly became 


aware of my improper, not to say extremely 
unmanly behaviour, and, dropping the rope, 
turned away hastily, ere the little fellows had 
time to utter their thanks, secretly hoping that 
none of my acquaintances had observed me. 
But the matter was not to end here. 

A few mornings afterwards, as I was pass- 


2 ing along N— street slowly, (for the weather 


had moderated and neither overcoat nor ex- 


Sercise was necessary to warmth,) I felt my 


hand seized suddenly by some one at my back. 
I turned around quickly—it was my impatient, 
cherry-cheeked master of the sled. Of course, 
I stroked his flaxen curls, tapped his dimpled 
chin, and smiled down upon him;—I would 
have been a cast-iron man, had I done any- 
thing else—facing the street as I did so, and 
consequently turning my back toward the 
houses nearest me. I was just passing on my 
way, after bidding him a good morning, when 
the door of the house opposite me was thrown 
open, and a pair of eyes much larger and 
brighter than Ned’s rested upon me a moment. 
I had just time to perceive the immense supe- 
riority of a peach-blossom over a cherry-red 
color, and was hastening away* rapidly; but, 
at that instant, Ned’s brother rose up before 
me, (where the little fellow came from, or how 
he got there in my way, to this day surpasses 
my imagination!) and, clutching at my hand, 
cried out to the young lady in the door-way: 
‘This is the gentleman, Blanche !—the gen- 
tleman that gave us such a jolly ride, you 
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Blanche looked vexed, and I had an oppor- 


‘tunity of observing with what rapidity a deli- 
< cate peach-blossom may become scarlet—while, 


at the same time, the ‘jolly ride” alluded to 
assumed a totally different aspect, now that I 
looked at it in company with a young lady. 

‘‘ Alfred! for shame! what will the gentle- 
man think ?” said a voice as sweet as the chime 
of silver bells. Here Ned’s voice struck in. 

“QO! he aint the least bit proud!” 

I turned to the young lady and bowed, as I 
said, 

‘‘Pardon me; but, since I made the first 
advances, if there is any impropriety you will 
please excuse the children—don’t scold them.” 
The last was said with a smile, which she had 
the discernment to ascribe to its real motive, 
and the goodness to imitate, as she replied in 
an ordinary tone, 
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‘Tt is not often I receive such advice; is it 
so common for young ladies to scold ?”’ 

‘‘] assure you I did not mean anything of 
the kind,” I replied, hastily, “I am a sad 
bungler ;”” and bowing a second time, I hur- 
ried on. 

Now, doubtless this sounds romantic to some 
of my readers; but, with me, it was a pain- 
fully real and somewhat awkward incident, 
which I would have endeavored to forget as 
quickly as possible, had it not been for the 
peach-blossom cheeks, the lustrous eyes, and 
the charming voice of the beautiful Blanche. 
‘“‘Lady Blanche,” I called her; but then you 


¢ 
may be sure I was an impressible young man. § 


However, much as I desired to see her again, 
I avoided N— street carefully, for a number 
of weeks, lest by any possible chance we should 
meet; and when I permitted myself to resume 


my old walk, I no longer loitered as of old, but ; 


assumed an exceedingly brisk, business man- 
ner. How long this would have continued 
would be hard to say, had not fortune favored 
me with a properly vised passport, in the shape 
of an introduction to Miss Blanche Elmond, at 
the house of a mutual friend, after receiving 
which I was in no extraordinary haste, but 
walked past the house with a feeling of com- 
parative rest and complacency, always stroking 
the heads of the cherry-cheeked cupids when 
Imet them, a thing I had not the courage to 
do before, save in one instance already men- 
tioned, but which I was very anzious to’ do, 
considering they were—Blanche’s brothers. 
To be brief, Blanche Elmond and I became the 
best of friends; from that we became—lI was 


about to write the best of lovers; but of that 2 


the reader shall judge. 

During her absence from the city through 
the summer months of the following year, we 
corresponded as friends; when she returned, 
our meeting was like the meeting of lovers; 
still, love was never mentioned by either of us. 
About two months after her return, there came 
to the city, ostensibly on business, a Mr. Jayne, 
2 brilliant, dashing young man, but one whom 
my instinct warned me to avoid. His bril- 


lianey I soon ascertained was borrowed; and § 


before he was three months in the city, I had 
ample proof that his gayety was simply a cloak 
for the coarsest licentiousness. This man, 
rumor said, was an old acquaintance of Blanche 
Elmond’s. At all events, he visited the house 
frequently, Mr. Elmond, like many others, re- 
ceiving him with pleasure. Had he known the 
truth, or had Jasper Jayne been less skilled in 
the art of deceiving, it would have been far 
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‘ different. As it was, I fancied his visits gave 
‘ Mr. Elmond more pleasure than my own. 

{ Any one acquainted with human nature, will 
6 easily understand why I gave way before this 
‘man. Had I acquainted Mr. Elmond with the 
$ truth, he would have imputed the action to a 
‘jealous motive ; besides, how was I to establish 
his guilt? He was a general favorite, a fellow 
§ with infinite assurance, and at heart a scoun- 
5 drel. No! I would permit Mr. Elmond to learn 
his real character through some other chan- 
} nel; I would, however, warn Blanche: she 
2 understood me better; I could speak freely 
) to her. 

I did speak freely to her; but, to my sur- 
2 prise, she listened to his exposure calmly, and 
2 without expressing the least degree of astonish- 
} ment. On the contrary, she smiled when I had 
} ended, saying, 

? «And do you think this is new to me, Syd- 
ney? I never liked Jasper Jayne—I always 
thought he was a bad man; my instinct told 
‘me that the first time I met him. Give your- 
2 self no uneasiness on that score. As for my 
§ father!’ here she gave a little sigh, ‘‘my 
5 father has his notions, and one of these is, that 
} Jasper Jayne is a model young man, whom 
0 several young men of his acquaintance might 
2 take pattern after.” 

) «*Myself, among others,” I said, bitterly. 

‘ No! no! not that; but he does not know 
§ that Mr. Jayne retails other people’s wit for 
¢ his own; and you know you are so dreadfully 
2 self-denying, that you wont let yourself be 
) known even to please me.” 

§ I was satisfied. 

Upon the following evening, I attended a 
2concert alone. Before the concert began, I 
2 observed Mr. Elmond entering slowly and de- 
‘ liberately ; following him, but at a consider- 
’ able distance from him, I beheld Blanche 
? attended by Mr. Jayne. For an instant the 
? room swam before me: I clutched the back of 
‘ the seat in front of me, and bit my nether lip 
‘ to stifle the groan that sprang to my lips, and 
¢ then I looked steadily towards the spot where 
> they had seated themselves side by side. 

And only last night she confessed she dis- 
? liked him! Is there any truth in woman? I 
2murmured to myself. Doubtless she never 
2 thought I would be a witness of her inconsis- 
‘tency. When the singers made their appear- 
? ance, I withdrew. Need it be wondered at— 
¢ was it not natural that I should avoid her after- 
> wards—for although Mr. Jayne had visited Mr. 
? Elmond’s repeatedly, I had never known him 
‘ to accompany Blanche before—in fact, she had 


§ 
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on more than one occasion declined his politest ; from natural; but thus we parted: she did 
invitations. Now, however, the tide set in an-§ not offer her hand, and I did not venture to 


other direction. But, what was it to me? She $ take it. 
was free to go with whom she pleased. We had And that was how our separation was brought 
about. 


been something more than friends, but we were 
not plighted; and after our last conversation, 
it would be impertinent, and an insult to her 
intelligence, to remind her of her expressed 
opinion concerning Mr. Jayne. So I mustered 
all my pride, and endeavored to forget that ‘ replace it with the rest in the drawer, when a 
such a person as Blanche Elmond existed, as } passing form attracted my attention. Holding 
many another man has done before me, under ‘ the letters in my hand, I advanced to the win- 
similar circumstances. ¢ dow, following with an eager look the move- 
ment of the graceful figure. My friend Mark- 
ham pushed my office door open at that minute, 


But, to come back to that sultry afternoon 
in August. I have told you that I was guilty 
of the weakness of reading one of her old let- 
ters. I had it in my hand, and was about to 
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Whether I was right or not, I knew she could 
be at no loss to understand why I ceased visit- 
ing her; and as the explanation was due to { and thrusting his head through, exclaimed, 
me, I determined to avoid her, until I could in S47 say, Ware! Miss Elmond has returned. 
some manner reconcile her actions with her { There is a chance for you! They say you were 
profession. Had I not expressed myself so : quite a favorite of hers at one time, and she 
plainly concerning Mr. Jayne, or, had she not § has preserved herself remarkably well.” 
agreed with me in pronouncing him a bad c ‘Preserved herself!” I echoed, jocularly, 
man, it would have been different; as it was, } ‘why she cannot be more than twenty-three; 
it was impossible for me to visit her until } but,” I continued, affecting a careless air, ‘are 
the matter was cleared up. A month passed ; you sure it is Miss Elmond ?” 
around, but no explanation came. Another; ‘‘Certainly—I spoke to her. I have half a 
passed: still not a word. In the meantime I < notion to make up to her myself, if it is only ' 
met her twice: upon each occasion we merely ‘ to teaze Mag. That girl is enough to torment 
spoke; I confess these meetings gave me more $ a fellow out of his senses!” 
pain than anything else. Then I heard that‘ “Do!” I muttered bitterly, as he darted 
Mr. Elmond and his daughter were going to } off again, ‘what is it to me?” Nevertheless, 
England; the remainder of the family, Alfred ‘ when I visited my sister two hours later, she 
and Edward, were to be sent to school. Mr. § detected a change in my manner, and attempted 
Jayne left the city, but not before his real cha- ‘to rally me upon my low spirits. Instead of 
racter became known. endeavoring to parry her thrusts, I related the 

Still not a word of explanation. incident of the afternoon. She listened to my 

Two days before they set out for England, { description of the match-boy with interest: 
Andy, their coachman, called at my office with { she wondered at his thoughtfulness, and com- 
a book of engravings which I had once left ; mended his honesty. This was precisely what 
with Miss Elmond, and which also contained I wanted, so I immediately communicated to 
some of my own imperfect sketches, which she { her the idea that occurred to me during my 
was desirous of copying. When he laid the { interview with the match-boy. 
book down, and turned to go, I forgot myer} “Why, Sydney Ware!” exclaimed my sis- 
so far as to inquire, ; ter, dropping her work in her lap, and looking 

‘Ts it true that Mr. Elmond leaves on Mon- { up at me in astonishment; ‘ You adopt a boy 
day ?” like that! you, a young man not yet twenty- 
‘Yes, sir, and Miss Elmond’s going too.” $seven! Why, what are you thinking of?” And 

When he went out, I sat half stupefied; I § here she burst into a peal of merry laughter, 
had flattered myself with a delusive hope up $ winding up with, ‘Do, Sydney, for’ goodness’ 
to the last minute; but now it was over. I { sake, keep that to yourself, or you'll have the 
a‘ 
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whole town laughing at you! 
no inclination to open it, and, if I had, I doubt «‘Let them, then,” I retorted, ‘I can bear 
if I could have summoned the courage. After $ to be laughed at.” 
all, I had deceived myself: she was not the{ ‘Are you in earnest, Sydney ?” 
woman I had supposed her to be. ¢ «TI tell you I never was more in earnest in 

On the morning of her departure, I met her c my life.” 
at my sister’s. I fancied her manner was con- “Think of the talk !—of the scandal!” 

\ 


strained and cold; perhaps my own was far ‘‘Nonsense! my friends know me better, 


rose, lifted the book, and laid it aside—I ha td 
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Mary; and as for the rest, what is their opi- ; 
nion to me, when I choose to do a worthy { 
action.” 

«Indeed, if you adopt that boy, you a sin- 
gle young man, with your way to make in the 
world, I will be angry with you. Heshan’t come 
here, depend upon it!” And here my good 
sister resumed her work again, and bent over 
it as determinedly as if it were the shroud of 
the match-boy, and she was going to coffin him 
out of sight at once. I smiled: I knew that, 
before a month elapsed, she would be delighted ; 
with him, and trying to coax him away from ‘ 
me; however, I said nothing. : 

When Tote Potter called upon me the next ; 
day, I accompanied him to his “aunt’s,” whom { 
I ascertained bore no relation to him. Tote 
was one of those stray waifs, whom nobody 
claims kin with, and whom nobody bothers $ 
their head about. We have plenty of them in § 
all our large cities. Mrs. Potter could only tell { 
me that the child’s father had been dead some { 
two years, and that was all she knew about 
him; but she believed they came from some 
distant part of the country. The child had 
lived with her ever since. It was very kind of 
me to offer to take him, she was sure; she 
couldn’t make the least objection. He was 
more of a bother than anything else: indeed, 
she had enough of her own to take care of, if 
she would tell the truth. So, Tote was handed 
over to me: I was exceedingly fortunate in 
escaping the responsibility of educating and 
maintaining half a dozen young Potters. 

Mrs. Biddle, my landlady, offered some faint 
objections, when the boy was introduced to 
her; but her dislike vanished, ere he had been 
in the house an hour, and she entered into my 
plan so heartily, that, had any one dropped in 
while we were at tea, it would have been im- 
possible for them to have recognized in the 
well-dressed, handsome child between us, Tote 
Potter, the match-boy. I confess that Tote’s 
hands were not quite so brown, now that Mrs. 
Biddle had taken him in charge, nor were his 
cheeks quite so dark; but they were much hand- 
somer, and his eyes were certainly brighter; 
brighter with pleasant anticipations, and in 
the enjoyment of good.cheer. Of course, he 
could not discard the habits he had acquired 
on the street; but, everything considered, he 
bore himself remarkably well. When, at the 
end of a week, I took him around to my sister’s, 
she acknowledged that he inspired her with an 
interest, and, woman-like, demonstrated it in 
sundry ways which the child could not fail to 
comprehend. 


‘It was very fortunate that you did not 
bring him earlier,’ she said, as Tote accom- 
panied my nephew and namesake out of the 
room. ‘Miss Elmond was here.” 

“Yes,” I remarked quietly, ‘‘I heard she 
had returned. How is she ?—And how is her 
father ?” 

She looked at me earnestly amoment. ‘You 
are a very singular creature, Sydney.” 

“Ah! It is something strange to hear that 
from you, Mary. But I think I have heard 
something like that before.” 

‘Seriously, I thought,—I hoped :”’—She 


, paused. 


‘* Well? what did you hope?” 

‘No matter; I see I was mistaken: I hoped 
that you had not altogether forgotten Blanche.” 

‘‘ Miss Elmond is nothing to me,” I replied, 
adding, inwardly, How easily we lie. 

‘‘She inquired after you. She expressed her 
surprise, when she learned you were still un- 
married.” 

“Yes!” I exclaimed, bitterly, and thrown off 
my guard, ‘‘it is so common for you women to 
doubt a man’s constancy: you think we are all 
alike, and that we can transfer our affeétions :”— 
Here I was conscious of my stupidity, as I per- 
ceived the merry gleam in my sister’s eyes; I 
paused abruptly, and averted my face. 

‘Well, well, Sydney; it is none of my busi- 
ness,” said my sister, after a lengthy silence, 
‘‘but I know that you were once a favorite of 
Blanche’s, and I have reason to think she has 
not forgotten you.” 

‘‘T am sure—now that you have surprised 
me into a confession—I am sure that Miss El- 
mond and I will never be more than friends. 
I could give you the proof of this; but it is 
unnecessary—so we will say no more about it. 
However, I have no objection to meeting her 
here: the fact of her being here would neither 
induce nor deter me—my visits would neither 
be lengthened nor shortened a minute on her 
account.” 

‘¢You misunderstand me; it was on account 
of the child. Do you know he bears a won- 
derful resemblance to Blanche? And then the 
idea of your adopting him! It-would have 
been an awkward meeting.” 

‘‘T do not understand you.” 

‘You never will look at things like other 
people, Sydney! Is it the fashion for young 
men to visit their friends in company with chil- 
dren? Do conform more to custom.” 

‘Ts that all? What a mountain you make 
out of a mole-hill! Where is Tote? It is time 
we were off.”’ 
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‘““Why do you call him by that odious 
name ?” ; 
‘For want of a better.” 
‘«Let me name him for you.” 
‘Thank you! you have already named two § 
of your own—permit me to name this orphan.” § 
The reader will perceive, from the above con- ° 
versation, something of the chagrin I felt, upon § 
reflecting how easily my sister had drawn my $ 
secret from me. When I returned to my lodg- § 
ings, I was in anything but an amiable mood; ; 
but, what with pondering over my sister’s § 
remarks, and the company of Tote, whose fan- § 
cies were really the quaintest and most amus- ; 
ing in their way that ever originated in a boy’s ¢ 
brain—what with the memory of the past, and é 
thoughts of ‘‘ what might have been,” and the $ 
glancing of the lustrous eyes, so like hers, $ 
upwards into my face, as my little companion § 
pillowed his head upon my arm, rattling on, § 
boy-fashion, from one theme to another, ag 
feelings were wonderfully softened, and that § 
§ 

$ 


away in pleasant places.” 
In the beginning of the following week, just : 
when I had laid down a course of studies for § 
my pupil, (I was going to teach the match-boy § 
myself—I could hear him recite his lessons in § 
my leisure hours, and it would be a pleasure § 
to direct the young mind,) when my sister sud- 
denly took it into her head to go down to her 
farm for a few weeks, and I must needs accom- ¢ 
pany her. ‘It would be very pleasant to go $ 
down together, and it would afford great plea- ; 
sure to my little protéyé.”’ As usual, she had it 
all her own way; so we went down together, 
quite a family party. We were at Pultney 
just one week, when an accident caused us 
to— However, let me relate it just as it 


Arner 


occurred. 

I was sitting on the porch at the close of the 
day, reading and looking out now and then 
upon the antics of my namesake and the house- 
dog, when my attention was attracted to the 
following conversation between Agnes, my 
niece, a child of eight, and my protégé, who 
were just at the end of the porch. A heavy 
vine screened me from their view; but, laying 
iny book down, I lifted one of the heavy sprays, 
and looked down upon them. Agnes was 
seated beside the rabbits’ burrow, where half 
a dozen of the sleek little pets were frolick- 
ing about her, while Tote stood off at a little 
distance. 

«« Aint they beauties, though?” said Agnes, 
as she caught up one of her pets, stroking it 


gently. The boy looked at the rabbits, then 
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at their mistress, scarcely knowing which he 
admired the most. Observing his silence, his 
companion said, in a tone of re-assurance, 

“0! you needn’t be afraid of them!—they 
can’t bite !” 

Tote smiled, as he replied quickly, ‘Are 
you sure they aint afraid of me, though? I’m 
afraid [ll scare them away.” 

‘‘Never fear—sit down and see. They know 
better !” 

‘“‘ Phere! I told you so!” exclaimed Tote, as 
the rabbits scampered away from them the 
moment he sat down, very much to the sur- 
prise of their mistress. ‘I might have known 
it!’ he added, with a shade of vexation in his 
face. 

‘‘What’s the difference! We can see them as 
well running about,”’ said Agnes, as she endea- 
vored to conceal her chagrin. ‘Did you ever 
see rabbits before you came here?” 

‘Nov? 

“Don’t you think it’s ever so much nicer 


dusty ?” 

“Yes,” replied the boy, looking around him, 
‘“‘everything is so fixed up, and jammed to- 
gether in the city—out here it’s like some- 
thing. I’m going to live in a place like this, 
when I get rich.” 

«Are you going to be rich, when you grow 
a man?” inquired his companion, earnestly. 
Tote did not reply at once; he appeared to be 
debating the question inwardly. At last he 
ventured to say, 

“T think I will—what’s to hinder? Mr. 
Ware’s going to teach me to read, and then I 
can keep store some day.” 

“TI can read now,” said his companion, 
quietly. 

a Ous 

«Yes; and I know ever so many stories, 
and hymns, and I can repeat the Ten Com- 
mandments !”’ 

‘The Commandments!” 

“Why, don’t you know them? I thought 
everybody knew them.” 

Tote pondered a few moments, then looking 
into his companion’s face, suddenly inquired, 
‘“‘Ts it a play ?”’ ; 

“Why, no!” it’s in the Bible!” exclaimed 
Agnes, with a horrified expression.' « Dear, 
no! you mustn’t think it’s a play!” 

“‘T don’t know anything about it,’’ replied 
the match-boy, with a vivid blush at his igno- 
rance, and the knowledge of his companion’s 
superior learning. 

‘“‘ Well, never mind: perhaps you’ve learned 
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plenty of other things—I wonder what Prince 
is after. Did you see anything?” 

tos 

‘‘T shouldn’t wonder if it was a squirrel: as 
sure as ever one shows its nose he chases it— 
isn’t it too bad? 
Prince !”’ 

‘‘What are they like?” inquired Tote, as he 
followed her to the foot of the tree, at which 
the dog was scratching and growling. 

“The dearest little things in the world— 
brown and red,” replied Agnes, panting with 
excitement, and hurrying forward to preserve 
the life of the supposed squirrel. 

“Here, you! Get out there!’ cried Tote, at 
the top of his voice, as he ran ahead of his 
companion. When they reached Prince’s side, 
and failed to discover the cause of his excite- 
ment, Agnes expressed her satisfaction in an 
emphatic manner, and was turning back, 
when, glancing upwards to a dead limb over 
head, she exclaimed, 

“Poor Sydney’s kite’s far enough out of 
reach now?” Tote followed her glance, and 
beheld a variegated kite fluttering restlessly 
from the limb. 

“J can get it for him,’ 
quickly. 

“You! can you climb?” 

“Tm going to try.” 

“No! no! it’s no matter about the old kite— 
come away! you might fall, and get killed!” 

But Tote was already half way up the tree. 
Thad not the slightest fear of the limb break- 
ing with him, so I looked on silently at the 
little gallant. Making his way cautiously to- 
wards the kite, and loosening it, he dropped it 
down to the trembling child beneath him with 
asmile, saying, 

“There! I told you there wasn’t the least 
bit of danger.”’ 

At that moment there was a sharp crack, 
and the next instant the match-boy rolled over 
on the ground with a cry of pain to Agnes’ 
feet, while the dead limb rolled away in another 
direction. In a moment I was at his side, 
kneeling over him; then I lifted him up ten- 
derly, and carried him into the house. Per- 
ceiving that he was seriously injured, I ordered 
out the carriage, and two hours afterward a 
physician was bandaging his broken arm in 
my sister’s house in —— street. 

Never had an orphan more faithful nursing. 
My sister attended him as carefully as if he 
had been her own child, and during the en- 
suing week I never left the house. There was 
one other who attended him upon several occa- 


? 


rejoined the boy, 


Here Prince! Prince! here } 


TCH-BOY.” 
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sions—it is necessary to mention it in this 
§ connection—Miss Elmond; but always in my 
jabsence. She visited my sister frequently; 
} theirs was a true friendship, which time had 
failed to weaken. 

‘‘Do you think I am going to die, sir?” in- 
quired the match-boy one morning, when I 
entered his room. I tried to look cheerful, as 
I replied, 

‘‘Why no, Tote. Who has been putting that 
in your head ?” 

“Oh! nobody—I was just wondering,” and 
the poor boy turned his face toward the win- 
dow, where he could see the fingers of the 
morning stretching above the distant hill-tops, 
and sighed. I bent closer over him. Was it 
possible that he was dying? 

“‘T seen angels last night, Mr. Ware, such as 
you told me about, and I heard them singing, 
O! so beautiful. Don’t you think Miss El- 
mond’s an angel? She sat up with me last 
night. Some of the angels were like her, and 
some of them looked like Mrs. Morgan.” 

‘‘When did this change take place?” I 
inquired of my sister, who at that moment 
entered the room. 

‘‘Sometime last night. Miss Elmond forced 
me to go to bed: about one she woke me, and I 
saw at once that it was all over—he cannot live.” 
As she spoke, she went to his head, and lifted 
his hand tenderly. The match-boy turned his 
; eyes upon her earnestly, and said, 

‘‘Mrs. Morgan, have you any angels in the 
house? I mean anything like angels—like 
real angels.”’ My sister looked at me. 

‘“‘He is wandering.” Then bending over 
him, and kissing him, ‘‘ What is it you want, 
darling ?” 

“Twant to know if I saw real angels last 
night I think I did. Have you any in the 
house ?” 

‘‘He means pictures,” I said. 

“Yes, pictures of angels. Have you any?” 

In an instant I thought of my engravings. 
I went out silently, and hastened to my office. 
[ thought, as I returned with the book, how 
many years had elapsed since it had been 
opened, and that it was the merest chance 
that it should ever be opened again in this 
sway. When I re-entered the dying boy’s 

room—for it was too plain that his life-journey 
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was rapidly hastening to an end—my sister 
passed out for a few minutes. I opened the 
book, and pointed out to him a fine engraving 
of the Annunciation. As I propped the book 
up before him, a sheet of note-paper floated 
out from between the leaves; and while the 


nee 
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¢ 
match-boy feasted his eyes upon the exquisite 
engraving, I lifted the paper and ran my eye 
over it. It contained simply these words: 
‘“‘Sypney: J cannot part from you in anger: 
come to me to-morrow, and all shall be explained. 
‘¢ BLANCHE.” 


g 
< 
c 
c 
Stupid that I was, never to have opened the § 
returned book; and now doubtless she was § 
lost to me forever. Once more I glanced over ( 
those few words, then placing the paper in my 5 
pocket, turned toward the match-boy, who was 
murmuring, in a low tone, { 
‘‘Happy angels! happy angels! but you are 
not so beautiful as the angels I saw last night— 
and they sang to me.”’ As he murmured thus, } 
my sister re-entered the room. 
*‘O! Mr. Ware! where are you?” exclaimed § 
the dying boy suddenly, as the book slid down ; 
from his hands, ‘‘I can’t see you—it is grow- 
ing dark—dark—dark.” 

The thin little hands were stretched out; a3 
bright flush stole over his pale face, then an § 
angelic smile swept over it; the hands were ¢ 
folded over his breast, there was a movement § 
of the lips, and then his features settled in the $ 
sleep of death. ‘ 

But the match-boy had folded a prayer to } 
his heart. , 

After all, it was the merest chance. The ‘ 
drowsy day, the excessive heat, and the half § 
open door, even to the old invitation which had $ 
blown from my table to the doorway, and $ 
which detained the passing match-boy, it was { 
all apparently the merest chance-work. And 
yet it brought about that which I had thous 
impossible. It brought about an explanation $ 
between Blanche Elmond and I, for, before 
twenty-four hours rolled around, I learned 
wherein I had erred. Blanche was the Blanche 
I had at first supposed her to be, and her prac- 
tice was always consistent with her professions. 
Instead of accompanying Jasper Jayne to 
Madame B—’s concert, she encountered him 
at the door, while in company with her father. 
They were separated a moment, and, when she { 
looked around, her father was a considerable } 
distance from her. When she followed him, } 
Mr. Jayne, actuated by one of the meanest of ‘ 
motives, accompanied her down the aisle, and 
seated himself beside her. And that was all. { 
She returned home with her father. But Mr. { 
Jayne accomplished his object, which was to § 
lead people to suppose he had attended her § 
there. ; 

Reader, if you ever visit Wareville, I will ‘ 


¢ show you a picture of Tote Potter, the match- 


boy, painted by myself from memory ; not Tote 
Potter with the prayer folded to his breast—I 
never attempted that—but Tote Potter as he 
appeared to me six years ago, with the brown 
cap, the immense roundabout, the awry pants, 
the raven curls, and the lustrous eyes on that 
drowsiest of drowsy dog-days, It hangs beside 
a fancy sketch, in which you may perceive a 
faint resemblance to the features of Ned and 
Alfred, my wife’s brothers; however, it was 
painted when they were quite young. 





COME AND GO. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
CHAPTER XII. 

I was quite alone that evening, for the family 
had gone out to take tea at a neighbor’s. A 
month had passed since my last interview with 
Henry Allyn, and during this time I had heard 
nothing from him or his family. 

I took up a book and attempted to read, but 
old memories blurred the letters, and gnawed 
at my heart. I knew it would not do to yield 
to them, and at last I threw down the book 
and said to Debby—* Bring me my bonnet and 
shawl, quick; I’m going over to Mrs. Parsons’ 
after our folks.” 

‘‘She’ll be vexed enough that you didn’t 
come to tea, Miss Constance,’ muttered our 
good-hearted, bad-tempered domestic, as she 
went up stairs. 

I remember just how that night looked as I 
went out of the house. It was so impearled 
with moonlight, so adorned with stars, so still, 
and serene, and solemn, that I stood on the 


front steps and thanked God for the language 
v 


it spoke to me. 

It was the middle of December, but the 
winter was late that year, and the brown earth 
and the bare trees were softened and beautified 
under that shining veil of moonlight. 

She must have walked very lightly, or I must 
have been greatly absorbed, for it was not 
until the soft voice startled me at the gate, that 
I was conscious of her presence. ‘Are you 
Miss Constance English ?” 

I turned and saw the speaker. She was 
small and slender, with such a young, sweet, 
girlish face that my heart leaped toward it at 
once. I scarcely think it was « beautiful face, 
yet it was a most winning one, with its gentian 
eyes, its golden hair, and its full lips, with the 
smile and the pout lurking in them. 

‘“©Yes; I am she.” 

The lady stood still a moment, and looked at 
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me—a curious, half-greedy, half-pained look, : 
that I could not fathom. 

I think that piercing gaze must have lasted 
half a minute, and I knew it had seized and : 
placed, where it would never be lost, every line ; 
and curve of my face. At last she spoke, in a 
low tone, and placing her hand on my arm, 

«And I am Lucy Evans.” 

For a moment I was overcome. These sud- : 
den conjunctions and surprises in life are ter- 
rible tests of the strength we so often find : 


weakness; but I answered the lady from my ; 
heart, 
“Tam glad to see you.” 
“TI knew you'd be,” she said, and her little : 


hand slid into mine. ‘¢I knew you would not : 
stop to think it strange or unconventional that : 
I should come to you in this. way.” 

“Oh, no; wont you walk in?” 

“Yes; but you must not let me stay more 
than half an hour, for I’ve run away from ‘ 
home, and they'll find out I’m gone, though : 
they fancy I’m in my room writing letters. 
You will let me see you quite alone?” 

‘Quite. Our people are all gone out.” 

This conversation transpired before we < 
reached the sitting-room, into which I ushered ‘ 
Miss Evans. 

She sat down and removed her bonnet, and 
we both were silent a few moments, looking in § 
each other’s faces. 

I saw, then, what a sweet, dainty, exquisite } 
little creature she was; so finely moulded, so { 
bright of glance and smile, so quick and grace- 
ful of movement. She broke the silence. 

‘I’ve been reading your book, Miss English.” ; 

‘Have you?” 

“Yes; but I didn’t come to see you simply ; 


on that account. Harry’s been telling me all ; 
about you”’—her face worked a moment, half ; 
like a grieved child’s, half like aloving woman’s; ‘ 
then it broke down suddenly into tears. 


I forgot myself; I was only sorry for her, } 
’ tion took possession of me. I sat down on a 


then; so I went to her and drew away the little } 
hand from the sweet face. ‘Tell me what it ? 
is that troubles you ?” I asked. 

‘It has left a great pain in my heart ever ; 
since he told me,” she said, looking up at me 
with the gentian eyes dazzled in tears. ‘It 
was only three days ago.” 

It flashed across my mind in a moment that 
Harry had told her of his love for me, and 
that, influenced by his friends, and moved by } 
the sight of Lucy Evans’ beauty and sweetness, 
he had asked her to become his wife; but he 
was an honorable man to the finest fibre of his ‘ 


| nature; he would never deceive any woman— ‘ 
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never allow her to believe she had more than > 
his heart could give her. 

‘<I suppose it is very selfish in me’”—the 
sweet voice leaped along the words like a plea- 
sant tune—‘‘but I cannot help feeling glad 
that you could not love him, my dear Miss 


‘ English, for it would have broken my heart,” 
and she shuddered and drew closer to me, half 
‘like a woman, half like a frightened child. 
‘ «¢ You see, I have loved him so long, ever since 


I was a child—and yet, I couldn’t expect that 


: he, so learned, so noble, so vastly superior to 


all the men I have ever seen, could find enough 


‘in me to satisfy him. If I was only a genius, 


now”—she said the words so mournfully, 


beauty and heiress though she was, that I felt 


a pang of pity for her. 
‘‘He’ll love you very much, I am certain, 


: Miss Evans.” 


Her face brightened eagerly. ‘Do you 
really think so—you who understand his tastes 


‘and wants so well? he told me he thought I 
‘ could be his soother, and healer, and comforter, 


and that if I could take him knowing the 


} whole truth, I should be his cherished, and 


dearly beloved little wife.” 

“Stop!” the word struggled out of my 
heart, for it had fallen and fainted; but the 
girl did not hear it; she kept on: ‘I shall 
try very hard to make him happy—studying 


‘his tastes, and adapting myself to all his 


moods, and, after awhile, the pain will go out 
of my heart—the pain of that thought that he 
has loved another so much better than he ever 
loved me. Don’t you think it will?” 

“¢T think it will, my child.” 

‘‘Oh, you are very kind to tell me so,” and 
now the tears went down her cheeks like rain, 


>for joy. ‘I shall bless you all the days of my 


life for those words.” 
And as Lucy Evans spoke,a great calm of 


‘ self-sacrifice came over my soul; the pain and 


the agony passed away, and peace and exalta- 


low stool at the girl’s feet, and gathered her 
small hands in mine, and looking in her face, 


‘I said to her: “I know you will make 
; him happy—I know that God will bless your 


lives together—that you will grow strong and 
serene as he gathers you closer and closer to 
his deep, true, manly heart—and that when 
years have gone over both your lives, he shall 
look in your face, and, feeling how it has been 


‘the comfort and joy of his manhood, he shall 


say of you those most sweet and blessed 


‘ words—‘She has been to me a gift of the 


Lord.’ ” 
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She sat there, the tears held in check on her? ‘The Lord bless and keep you both—the 
fair cheeks, drinking in every word, as though { : Lord lift upon you the light of His counte- 
the voice of a prophet or an angel were speak- ; nance, and give you love and peace.” 
ing to her. } She lifted up her lips and kissed my face. 
“‘T believe you are telling the truth,” she ‘ She did not know that I was crying. 
said, and her face, that fair, sweet, girl-woman 2 Then she hurried away. Once more I closed 
face, was a prophecy of her future. ‘ the door and went back to the sitttng-room. If 
We were both silent awhile, and then our; the old agony clutched my heart for a little 
conversation slipped into a quieter mood. I , while, it was not long. I knew that as the 
learned that she was to return home in a few moonlight covered and consecrated the earth 
days, and that Judge Allyn’s family was anxious ; that night, so God’s love covered and conse- 
that the marriage should transpire as early as ’ crated my life. Like a great sea, it flowed all 
possible—that Henry was to pass the winter in $ about me, and I would not go hungry and 
New York, and that in the early spring—the ; athirst through life because of that one draught 
speaker paused there, but I knew. ; of human love which was taken away from me. 
“It seems very strange that I should have } 
come to you,” said the lady, unconsciously 
slipping the rings around her fingers, ‘but it CHAPTER XIII. 
seems as though I had lived an age during the A year and a half more had been added to 
past week; I believe it was the gnawing pain my life. I can only say briefly, of this time— 
_ in my heart which drove me to you; and it’s that it had heen, on the whole, a season of 
“you now—your sweet words—have healed it; { quiet, and growth, and refreshment to me. I 
but oh, you wouldn’t wonder if you knew what { had gained strength of mind and body. The 
it was.” days had brought me peace, and the nights 
Didn’t I know! rest. We were just entering the dead heats of 
“TI don’t wonder that you came; I’m very $ the summer. Edward had come home the day 
glad—glad that I have done you good.” before. He needed rest, for he had been teach- 
‘It doesn’t seem strange to me that Henry } ing and studying assiduously, preparing him- 
should have loved you, only that you, with } self to enter.the junior class at Yale the next 
your woman’s deep heart and quick sympathies, ; autumn. 
should not have responded to him. I felt when § Don’t read that tiresome paper any longer. 
I read your book, how entirely you were the ; I want to hear you talk. The sound of your 
woman after his heart. Why didn’t yours $ voice is so pleasant after not hearing it for ten 
make answer to his?” months.” 
‘Don’t ask me—don’t.” I said this, dressing some Venitian vases 
I know that was a great cry of anguish, for } with white roses, for the mantel. Edward 
this time my heart and my lips spoke together. ¢ laid down the New York Times. ‘You'll hear 
I saw what thought flashed through Lucy ; my voice to your satisfaction before next Sep- 
Evans’ soul. She did not speak, but with true $ tember, I’ll be bound.” 
womanly instinct she drew her arms around$ Just then Lou bustled into the room. Such 
me, thinking she understood, now, why I could , a bright, sparkling little sunbeam as she was; 
never love Henry Allyn. ¢ her small buds of lips set in dimples ; her eyes 
At that moment the clock struck. She full of rapid smiles, as the small, graceful 
sprang up. ‘What will they think. I had ‘ figure was of motion. 
forgotten all about the time.” ; ‘“‘See here, aunty says I may frost some 
‘Debby will accompany you. I can trust $ cake because you’ve come, Edward, and I want 
her silence, and you cannot walk two miles { you should go right off with me and search for 
alone at this late hour.” ¢ the eggs in the barn. It’s such fun! You re- 
‘‘No, thank you; I shall not be timid in this ; member how we used to do it ?” 
moonlight, and I want to feel that you only; ‘Yes, I remember, Dobbin,” pulling her 
have my secret,” tying her bonnet-strings with § down into his chair, and stroking the hair with 
shaking fingers, but a radiant face. its threads and touches of gold. i 
We went out into the hall together, and as { $ «You are a dear old fellow, and I love you, 
we reached the front door she turned suddenly $ said Lou, in her quick, impulsive fashion, 
round to me, saying—‘‘ Now, wont you bless ¢ throwing her arms around his neck. 
yme before I go? I shall oany. the thought § «« Just now I am, but you'll get tired of me 
{ through all the days of my life.” ‘ before the week’s out.” 
‘ © 
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«“T‘shant, either, if you do as I want you to, ; memories, and there was a little shadow and 
and have left off your old teasing habits.” § pain at my heart, as I walked over the long 
Just then Grace came in from the garden, § bridge of the two years which lay betwixt the 
followed by Tyger, our great, black, shaggy $ present, and the time when Henry Allyn and I 
Newfoundland. ‘The cherries are half of} read the summer together. 
them turned black; you must go up the tree } How different the life of his lady wife and 
this very morning, Edward. Ill get the basket, } mine had been! For one, all the mystery and 
and we'll all help gather the cherries. Wont it} glory of art, all the wonder and beauty of 
be fun ?” $ nature—all that books could teach or wealth 
“We'll keep you hard at work, you may } could lavish; for the other, the quiet life, the 
depend upon that,” I laughed. g daily duties, the sheet of ocean, and the solemn, 
“That’s right. I like something to do; but 3 far-off mountains. 
see here, girls, I should think you’d dry up Still, I had faith to believe it had been best 
and blow away in this small, silent village. and happiest as it was—the old pain did not 
How you stand it year in and year out, I don’t ; visit my heart, only the old memories sang a 
see.” ¢ few mournful songs there; but when I went 
‘Women are different from men, and don’t § out and joined my brother and sisters under 
require so much excitement.” $ the cherrry tree, I joined in their merriment, 
“That accounts, I suppose, for the amusing § as light-hearted as any of them. 
fact that you're still alive, I suppose. But, } 
Constance, isn’t there anything at all going on} ‘Constance, you’d better take an umbrella, 
here. Don’t you ever have a treat to a little ¢ I’m afraid it’s going to rain.” 
change ?” I stood in the front door and-looked off to 
“Certainly we do. We have parties, and { the mountain in the south-west, over which a 
sewing-societies in the winter, and in the sum- } great snowy fleet of clouds were lying, but the 
mer picnics, berrying excursions, and a fair; blackness about their edges had a threatening 


every autumn.” ; look in them. 


Edward made a wry face which set us all to ; «It'll be sure not to rain if I take an um- 


laughing. ‘‘What a dangerous list of plea- > brella,” I said, somewhat irresolutely ; ‘I don’t 

sures and dissipation. I fear it would have a } want to be bothered with it. Ican hurry down 

bad effect upon my morals if I inhaled the 3 to the creek and get Mrs. Marvyn’s gooseber- 
social atmosphere of Beachwood for a long ries, and be back before the shower comes up.” 
time.” § I said this very positively, and started off, 

“But there is something going on here this} with a little lurking fear that, after all, the 
summer,” interposed Grace; ‘ Debby says that § shower might overtake me—for it was a full 
the Allyn family is expected back next week, } mile to the creek where Mrs. Marvyn lived, of 
and that there is to be a large company at the } whom my aunt had engaged the berries the 
house all summer. That is something for ; day previous. 

Beachwood.” 3 Edward had gone out with the girls after 
.‘* How long has the house been closed 2” $ dinner, to have a row on the pond. My taste 
It was Lou answered her brother this time: for aquatic excursions was never very em- 
“About a year and a half. After Henry ‘ phatic, and I had declined the invitation to 

was married, his wife, parents, and sister, all $ accompany them. 

went to Europe. I suppose we shall see them ; The road which led to the creek was one of 

all after their return.” my favorite walks. It branched off from the 
“And their advent will make the pulse of } turnpike, and wandered in an uncertain kind of 

this most sluggish village beat a little faster.” § way through a little belt of woods, and among 
“Come, Edward, it’s time I was beating the $ green, low lying meadows. The day had been 
eggs.” Lou was pulling at his sleeve. > warm, almost sultry, but the breeze from the 
“Well, girls, get your bonnets. You're ; sea cooled the hot afternoon. So I loitered 
going, Con ?” . S along the road, drinking in whatever of paint- 
‘I must dust the mantel. There’ll be enough : ing it offered—its dainty touches and dimples 
to find the eggs, but I’ll help pick the cherries.” } of beauty—listening to the brook as its white 
So they went out with jest and laughter, and < feet went twinkling over the stones, and never 
snatches of song—the happy young things! 1 ¢ heeding how the clouds in the south-west were 
did not set about dusting the mantel at once, $ covering the face of the sky. 
for Grace’s words had carried me back to old$ Never heeding it, until a sullen roll of dis- 


< 
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tant thunder reached me, and then, looking up, “Almost; you never had but two interviews 
I saw the great, angry, threatening mass of } with it.” 

clouds break overhead. I had stopped to It flashed across me then. ‘ Mr. Wilbur!” 
gather a small cushion of moss from the roots “Yes. There—jump in.” 

of an old oak, but I did not wait to secure it. For the rain burst in a great sheet now, and 
I saw it was too late to accomplish my errand } the wind tossed it back and forth, and the 
at the creek, so I turned back. lightning glared out of the clouds, and the 

But I was still too late. Every few moments ? thunder drowned our voices. 
the lightning flashed its vivid embroidery Graham Wilbur opened the umbrella—with 
along that black mass of cloud, and the thun- § the next flash his horse sprang. 
der echoed loudly amidst the hills, and then ‘Hold the umbrella fast. Don’t be alarmed, 
the great, sullen drops of rain began to patter } ll manage him,” for the horse was turning 
on the grass. wildly down the road. 

I had a constitutional dread of lightning,} Another sheet of flame—another rush of 
and though this had, of late years, been par- } wind, that bent the strong arms of the oaks in 
tially overcome, still, I could not read in the ? the forest as though they were reeds by the 
darkness about me, and in the black clouds ¢ river, and tore the umbrella out of my hands— 
overhead, the prophesy of a fearful storm, $and on through the wild dash of the rain 
without a shudder. Then, there was not a$ plunged the thoroughly frightened horse. It 
house in sight, and I dared not seek shelter § seemed every moment we should be dashed to 
under the trees. the earth. 

Suddenly I heard the sound of wheels, and “Put your arms around my neck and hold 
in a moment a light, open buggy dashed by {on for your life,” shouted Graham Wilbur; 
me. I had time to see that it had but a solitary ;and I heard him even above that horrible 
occupant, and an impulse seized me to call to § crash of thunder—heard him and obeyed. 
the driver, whoever he might be, and ask him On, on we plunged. For once the voice and 
to take me to the nearest house, as I felt the } hand of the driver failed to arrest the frantic 
storm would be sufficient apology for my in- } animal—the flashes of lightning, the rushes of 
formal request. thunder, the mad rush of the rain, all tended 

I think I should have acted on this impulse ; to heighten his terror. 
if the carriage had not suddenly drawn up,‘ ‘Don’t let go your hold, Constance.” The 
just after passing me, and turning his head, § voice sounded calm and firm above the tempest; 
and lifting his hat, the occupant said, in those § and I remember thinking, in that hour of sore 
courteous, sincere tones which any lady must peril, that whatever became of my life it would 
have recognized— ¢ happen unto me according to the will and the 

“T see that you are quite alone, madam, } loving wisdom of God, and that thought is the 
and in less than two minutes you will not be } last I remember. 
able to stand under the rain. Will you take a ae 
seat in here, and the protection of my um- 
brella ?”? CHAPTER XIV. 

‘Thank you, sir; I am compelled to accept} ‘Come in.” The door opened softly, and 
your kindness.” Graham Wilbur walked in. 

The stranger sprang out. It was no time “Oh, I thought it was the doctor,” I said, 
for conventionalities now; I was certain he ? with a little start. 
was a gentleman, and without a word I gave; ‘No; I am come to be doctor and nurse for 
him my hand. Then oureyes met. Something {an hour or two,” answered the gentleman, as 
in that strong, finely-cut face—in the quick, $ he came to my bedside and took the arm chair. 
searching glance of the dark eyes—in the ‘‘Let me feel your pulse to-day, my little in- 
gravity of the still mouth—seemed to come $ valid,” and he took the hand that lay on the 
back to me like a pleasant, half-forgotten } coverlet. 
tune. ‘‘ Weak, but promising.” He held my wrist a 

There was a quick glance of surprise, a flush } moment and stroked my fingers; and then he 
of recognition; and before the words came the ? looked at me—a look that I had grown familiar 
face had said them: with, and that did not flatter or embarrass me, 

“Miss Constance English! Is it possible?” § it was so grave and penetrating, so kind withal, 

‘I don’t know you, sir, and yet your face is } and yet it struck me there was a little touch of 
not the face of a stranger.” 3 pity in the glance. 
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«<I was up nearly two hours this morning,” 
I said. 

«You were! well, you are coming on bravely, 
Constance,” and the grave, fine face broke into 
a smile, that, seeing it, always made my heart 
glad, like a sudden gleam of sunshine. 

«We shall have you out to see the summer 
finish up her pictures.” 

Ishook my head. ‘I shall be too glad to 
see October finish up hers.” 

“Don’t say that so sorrowfully, my little 5 
girl. I’ve had a long talk with Doctor Abbott 
this morning, and he says there is nothing for 
you to do, now, but get well.” 

Graham Wilbur said these words, stroking } 
the fingers he still held, at intervals. ‘I want ; 
to have that little pale face put on some bloom } 
again.” 

“Tt never had much.” 

“No; looking at it one always thinks of 
these,” and he held up before me a small vase } 
of water lilies. | 

“Oh, I thought they had all gone two weeks } 

“So did I; but I found a half dozen under ; 
the rock. They are the last lilies this summer 
will bring you. Make much of them.” 

I did for the next half hour, during which 
Mr. Wilbur took up a volume of Tennyson, 
and read to me—not consecutive pages, or 
hardly verses, but stray passages—flashes of 
color, and thought, and sudden, gorgeous 
visions, and the reader ended, as it was fitting ; 
he should, with some insignificant strains from } 
“In Memoriam.” 

He laid down the book, and took the lilies } 
from my hand in his kind, grave fashion, and 
again he looked at me. 

“What are you thinking about—me ?” , 

“All about the first time I saw you, and 
that strange question you asked me, with that 
strange, wistful, half-despairing look in your 
eyes—‘ Do you believe there is a God who loves 
us and takes care of us.’” 

“Oh,” I said, eagerly, ‘‘my heart has never | 
asked that question again.” 

“T know it; but why do you believe now, } 
Constance ?” 

“‘T believe it because I have found Him.” 

He was silent for a moment, but I knew that 5 
Graham Wilbur, understood me as only a 
Christian man could. ; 

“T knew the day would come when you 
would say those blessed words, Constance; I 
felt it when I looked at you.” 

“It took many and great sorrows to teach 
me, though.” I broke-down here, for the 
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memory of those two years which followed my 
first interview with Graham Wilbur rose up 
and confronted me with their hard, ghastly 
faces. 

The man bent a little nearer me, his hand 
soft as mother’s, touched my hair. ‘I know 
all about it, my child.” 

My surprise held the tears in check. “I 
don’t want your lips to ask the question which 
your face is doing this moment. No matter 
how I learned it all. That time of suffering is 
gone from you forever. Your future is coming 
with good gifts to meet you.” 

‘I believe that through Jesus Christ the 
great future of my eternity will be good.” 

Graham Wilbur sat still a moment, opening 
and shutting his eyes, and I knew his heart 
was silently thanking God for the words I had 
uttered. When he spoke again it was in an 
almost tender voice that he said—‘‘ But, my 
child, it was not of your eternal future that I 
was thinking, only of that in time.” 

‘“‘T like to hear you say it, for you speak so 
confident about it, almost with the tone and 
look of a prophet. But I am _ not much 
} troubled or disturbed about —' future in life.) 
God will take care of it for me.’ 

“‘T believe,” answered the gentleman, ‘that 
every man and woman of deep religious ex- 
perience must have this feeling—at least, at 
times ; that realizing at certain moments some- 
thing of the richness, and depth, and breadth 
of the promises unto those who love God, life, 
3and its enjoyments or sorrows, will seem a 
very small matter. Have we not eternity to be 
happy in? And it hath not entered into the 
heart of man to conceive of that happiness.” 

‘Go on, Mr. Wilbur,” for my heart was say- 
ing of ‘that happiness ”—<‘It is enough.” 

He looked at me a moment with that rare 
smile that so softened, and sweetened, and 
idealized the strongly carved face. He shook 
his head. ‘No, happy as your face is, my 
child, this long conversation will exhaust you. 
You must take your anodyne now. Itis time.” 

He poured a few drops into a glass, and 
held it to my lips. I was half reluctant about 


‘ drinking it, but one would seldom think of re- 


sisting that wise, firm, gentle manner of Gra- 
ham Wilbur’s. 

He took up a book, but his eyes often glanced 
away from the pages to my pillow, while the 
opiate stole softly over my senses. 

Once, I remember, I smiled back at one of 
these glances, and it seemed to me that a great, 
sudden tenderness came into Graham Wilbur’s 
eyes. He leaned forward and took my hands, 
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which were lying on the coverlet, and wound } excitement at the “house on the hill,” and the 
them about his neck. He leaned his head on } surprise was very great amongst all its inmates 
my shoulder, and his whisper came with a} when they learned of my acquaintance with 


kind of palpitating tenderness into my ear: } 
‘Constance, my little Constance.” 

Then I fell asleep, and the words went up 3 
and down my slumber, pleasant and precious, } 
and my heart leaned to them as one leans to a 
sweet tune, calling in the darkness and the dis- 
tance—‘‘ Constance, my little Constance.” 

But when I awoke, aunty and Grace were 
watching by my bedside. Mr. Wilbur was 
gone, and I could not tell whether the words 
and the arms gathered about his neck was a 
part of my dream or a reality. 

I had been“invalid for two months, and the 
first of these was entirely without form or 
vision to me. 

They never éxpected that the faint, fluttering } 
life which they watched over, as one watches } 


> 


NN mmr were 


the flickering of a lamp in strange darkness, 5 
would ever take on strength or health again; 5 


\ 


but it was appointed me to live through that } 
long, slow, nervous fever which followed the } 
accident that befell Graham Wilbur and myself } 
during that fearful storm, in which we met} 
after five years’ absence. 3 

I learned, six weeks after the occurrence, > 
that his frightened horse had dashed off the > 
main road—the lightning and the rain so terri- 3 
fying him that he became entirely unmanage- } 
able, and he had sprang down a sharp de-$ 
elivity, after tearing a short distance through ; 
a space of half cleared wood. 

Graham Wilbur awoke from the sudden } 
faintness which the fall had brought on lim, to } 
find his carriage shattered to pieces, and myself } 
lying in the drenching rain, near a pile of stones 5 
which the workmen, who had been blasting } 
rocks the day before, had heaped there. 

The rain, of course, had drenched us both, 
and lifting my face, the man supposed that } 
the fall had killed me. Bruised as he was } 
himself, he had carried me to the nearest } 


> their guest, and especially of my singular en- 


counter with him. 

They had been unremitting in their attentions 
to me during my illness, and my long conva- 
lescence was greatly lightened by daily gifts of 
all rare flowers from the conservatory, and de- 
licious fruits from the grounds of Judge Allyn’s 
residence. 

As soon as my physician permitted it the 
family came to see me. Indeed, Graham Wil- 
bur for once broke the interdict of the physician 
and brought his niece to my bedside, without the 
doctor’s knowledge. It did me good, the sight 
of that sweet young face just opening into 
> «girlhood’s June.” Florence had the same 
type of face that her uncle had—the long, 
delicate, aquiline features, softened and shaded 


} into girlish beauty—a small, sweet mouth, that 


she did not get from him because the shadow 
of a smile always lingered about it, and bur- 
nished brown hair that fell into waves whenever 
she loosened it. 

No wonder her uncle was very fond of her. 
She was such a sweet, gentle, lovable creature, 


> with a gracious dignity which suffused all her 


movements, and lent her manner a charm. 
The little girl at the Water-cure had not 
forgotten her old attachment, and her uncle 


; was persuaded to extend the interview he had 


limited to fifteen minutes to an hour. 

Two days after the conversation I have re- 
lated with Graham Wilbur, the doctor’s prohi- 
bition was removed, and afterward I had daily 
guests. 

The judge and his lady came first to see me. 
If I had been well, the meeting would doubtless 


s have been a trying one, but after that long illness 


I was not easily aroused to any emotional ex- 
citement. Judge Allyn’s manner was like a 
father’s to me, and the sweet, pale face of 
Mrs. Allyn won my heart at once. Of course, 


house, which was less than half a mile distant, ; she knew nothing of my former interview with 
and my family was not acquainted with the} her husband, but her woman’s intuitions had 
accident until a physician was summoned, and > made her suspect her son’s attachment to me. 


it was ascertained that I was alive, though, for 
a month and a half that followed, I hung be- 
twixt life and death. 


The next day Maude Allyn looked in upon 


; me. Very gracious was the lady during the half 


} hour she sat by my bedside, and the two years 


There was no day during all this time in $ she had passed in Europe had only given a new 


which Graham Wilbur did not see me. 
visiting at Judge Allyn’s, for he and Henry 
had been warm friends for several years, and 
had met in Europe, and returned to America 
together. 

The accident had, of course, created no little 


He was } glow and lustre to her proud beauty. 


What a picture she was,as she sat there in 


> her riding-dress, the afternoon sunlight falling 
Sin a golden frame about her finely carved, 


| glowing face. 


You could scarcely find fault 
with the pride that wrote itself in every 
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lineament, it seemed so in harmony with the § “‘You see what I’ve come to, father. I’ve 
queenly bearing of the small head, the slow, ¢ learned, like the rest of my unhappy sex, to 
graceful movements of the figure, in the ripe-< obey the beck and nod of one very small 
ness of its early womanhood. Such bloom of woman ;” and the young husband took in the 
complexion, such brightness of glance, such a $ hollow of his hand the small dainty chin that 
rare combination of all sensuous charms, are $ reminded one of a pearly sea-shell. 
seldom united in one woman. I was glad in $ Judge Allyn’s entire family were gathered in 
the beauty of Maude Allen, as she sat that $ the sitting-room. The summer day had fallen 
summer afternoon by my bedside. a little beyond the noon, and the windows were 
‘We were all so astonished to learn of your § all open, and the light sea-breeze and the still 
friendship with Mr. Wilbur. He never alluded bright sunshine came, and looked in together 
to it while he was in Europe; but that is upon the small family group. 
scarcely to be wondered at, as he knew nothing { ‘ The old Judge sat in his arm-chair by the 
of our acquaintance.” window reading the morning papers, and a little 
“Notin the least; my acquaintance with him < way from him Maude and Florence Wilbur were 
was a very brief one.” < ‘ busy over a new volume of landscape engrav- 
“You met first at the Water Cure?” ¢ ‘ings, which Graham Wilbur had sent for from 
It struck me suddenly, that the lady asked § < the city, and that gentleman sat by the win- 
the question somewhat eagerly, and that the { dow, quite absorbed in some business letters 
beautiful eyes, which had the dark blaze of ¢ he had received an hour before. 
some antique jewels, sought my face with an<¢ Lucy Allyn sprang up to her feet in such 
interest that was almost anxiety, and yet the < pretty willful fashion, that the whole party 
lady’s small, ungloved fingers played carelessly { < looked up at the little lady. “If I am ‘one 
with the fringes of her parasol. ¢ very small woman,’ I have spirit enough in me, 
Nabed, I met him there first, and then only like King Pepin, to manage the hugest of the 
twice.’ < Sons of Adam. Father,” she turned, with a 
“Only twice!” the beautiful face brightened ‘ < pout that sat very becomingly, in the midst 
out, from a little shadow of interest or anxiety. § ‘of the smile that was at work in the corners 
“T fancied, from what Mr. Wilbur had occa- ¢ ‘ of her rosy lips: ‘Your son and heir is abus- 
sionally dropped in his reports of your illness, x ing me; wont you take my part, if I am 
that you were an old friend. He evidently ¢ email 2” 
considered himself partly responsible for your <¢ ‘‘Yes, my daughter,” said the old gentle- 
illness, as his horse threw you; and this ac- ; man, putting aside his paper, and reaching out 
counts for your anxiety.” ¢ his arms, and Lucy Allyn went and perched 
I could not tell why, but those words of § herself on his knee, and her little fingers flut- 
Maude Allyn’ 8 brought a duil pain across my tered through the thick white hairs that were 
heart; and when she went with her glorious { ¢ @ fitting crown to his old age. “The truth, 
beauty and queenly grace out of my chamber, ¢ my little Iuucy is, nature couldn’t afford a large 
it seemed as though a great shadow had gone < pattern of such dainty workmanship as your- 
out with her. < self. She was under the necessity of mould- 
wit ‘ ing on a small scale so exquisite a bit of 
CHAPTER XV. ¢ humanity as that I hold on my knee.” 
‘Harry, what’s a husband good for, if he ¢ ‘A laugh at this most delicate flattery went 
can’t be made useful ?”’ $ around the room—the ladies’ soft voices tangled 
“Not much, I fancy, in the estimation of <in and out of the gentlemen’s deeper tones, 
your sex,” laughed the young husband, as his § like an air well sustained in all its parts. 
fair, sweet faced, girlish wife came and knelt { ‘That is the most graceful compliment I 
down by his feet, and leaning one small round $ ever received,” said the sunny little lady, 
bare arm on his knee, brushed off with her hand- ‘ clapping her hands, and moving up and down 
kerchief a little dust which had gathered on { on the gentleman’s knee, as though she sat 
his coat collar. ‘ on a chair with elastic springs. < Harry, you 
“Well, what do you want now, pussy ?” ‘ never yourself said to me anything sweeter 
““We’re going to have lunch in less than ‘ than that.”’ 
three minutes, for I’ve seen Biddy carry the ‘Your father has had a long experience in 
coffee-urn into the dining-room, and I want those pretty speeches, Lucy,” interposed Mrs. 
you to go down to the grapery, and pick some ¢ Allyn. My personal knowledge of them dates 
grapes; John never gets the best bunches.” ’ back at least thirty-five years.” 
VOL. xv1.—24 ? 
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«Ah Hal, you rogue, you came honestly by $ posed the Judge’s daughter, as she plunged 
your gallantry ;” and she returned to her hus- ‘ the point of her spoon into the red stratum of 
band again. ‘currant jelly which lay on the edge of her 

‘Papa never makes any of those pretty ‘plate. ‘I think it’s quite too bad of you.” 
speeches to me, Lucy,” struck in Maude Allyn. $ « Another of you women’s wholesale slander. 
‘I am jealous of you, for you have stolen the ¢ It’s the first time I’ve proposed ride, sail, or 
lock and key of the best room in his heart.” ¢ walk without you, and it used to be hard work 

“Why, Maude, you're positively growing < enough to coax you out of doors on any excur- 
poetical. I never heard you make so senti- § gion.” 
mental a speech as that,” laughed her brother.; «« Well, why can’t you take the girls, too?” 

‘‘Now, sister Maude, don’t answer him,” ® asked Judge Allyn. ‘Not quite so sweet, if 
interposed again the lively little wife. ‘I g you please, mother,’”’ passing his empty coffee- 
want him to go right down to the grapery, and ¢ cup to his wife, that she might replenish it. 
gather my grapes, or it will be too late for lunch; 3 J would, father, but their presence would 
and I want you, Hal, to put on your crimson < be sure to neutralize all our enjoyment, with 
dressing-gown: the one I selected in Paris. : their fright, and shrieks, and fainting at every 
You know it’s so becoming.” ‘breath of wind that came to frolic with the 

“Foolish child!” said Henry Allyn, as he $ poat.” 
rose up, and smiled down on the little crea- 3 ‘‘T wish, Mr. Allyn, some good angel had 
ture; but she saw the flattery pleased him, < put it into your head to propose a land excur- 
despite his words. ‘sion, instead of this water one.” It was 

«« Please, Uncle Graham, come over here, and Florence’s voice this time. 
look at this engraving of Versailles,” suddenly § «I second that motion, with emphasis,” 
called Florence. ‘Isn’t it fine ?” ‘ quickly responded Maude Allyn, cutting her 

“Yes; hold it a little more to the left.” He; : custard pie with unusual vigor, for her motions 
had come toward the ladies, and was looking’; had generally a slow, languid grace about 
over his niece’s shoulder. ¢ them, well suited to her style of queenly, sen- 

“We can make room for you, Mr. Wilbur; 5 suous beauty. ‘Let us have a flavor of adven- 
and we are sadly in want of your suggestions ; ture and romance about it. We'll put on those 
and instructions.” Maude Allyn said these $ fancy costumes we got in Switzerland, and turn 
words with her enchanting smile, as she lifted $ into genuine gypsies, and go over to Round . 
her face to the gentleman. > Hill.” 

«You are welcome to both,” he answered, ; { «Qh, it will be capital!” cried Lucy and 
drawing a chair toward her, and not accepting < : Florence simultaneously, while the former 
the one she offered him on the divan. S added: ‘And the dress is so picturesque, and 

But, at that moment, the bell for lunch: makes you look just like a queen, sister 
rang, and Henry Allyn presented himself at } } Maude. ” 
the door, looking a little flushed with his exer- 3 ‘‘Don’t you think it quite throws a sail into 
cise, and-holding a basket heaped with great ° the shade, Mr. Wilbur,’’ asked Maude, turning 
purple clusters of Hamburg grapes. ; toward that gentleman, and playfully holding 

““My liege lady,” dropping on one knee, ¢ 8 ‘up a cluster of Hamburg grapes, so that the 
and presenting her the basket, after the fashion § 3 sunlight could strike it; and it hung from that 
of ancient knights to high-born dames, “*T $ small, snowy hand, like an antique vase, costly 
have won the trophy, and I claim my reward.” : and beautiful. 

The small lady flushed a little among her: Most gentlemen that Maude Allyn knew, 
dimples and smiles, but she leaned forward ; $ would have complimented the hand, and then 
without a word, and kissed her husband’s fore- ? the grapes: Graham Wilbur only spoke of the 
head, with half a dozen pairs of eyes looking ? latter. I do not think the proud lady liked 
on mischievously. ‘him the less for this. She leaned forward, and 

“You are a dear old fellow: now go and g with her own exquisite grace dropped the 
put on the crimson dressing-gown.” £ grapes on his plate. He sat directly opposite 

‘Wilbur, what do you say to a little sail this ? her, and her white arm fell out of the gashed 
afternoon? It'll be glorious, when the breeze : sleeve of her morning gown as she did so, and 
springs up,” asked Henry Allyn, as they sat ¢ flashed in its beauty before the eyes of Graham 
around the table. : Wilbur. 

“‘Now, Hal, you’re always proposing some-; It was such an arm as must have stirred the 
thing from which we must be excluded,” inter- g admiration of any man: snowy, round, taper- 
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ing. 
you must eat them with me also.” 
‘‘ Thank you: I must sit with you to do it : 


then ;” and taking up his plate, he seated him- : 
self in the vacant chair next the daughter of : 


his host. 


‘But you haven’t said, Nunkey, you should : 
go to Round Rock, though we've all SPpro- 
priated you,” suddenly exclaimed Florence, as : 


she turned from some conversation she was : 
holding with the Judge and his wife. 


“My dear, I have another engagement at : 
four, which will utterly preclude the possibility : 


of my accompanying you. 
place, Judge Allyn, eh?” 


“But it wont be your plan, after all, my : 
dear sir, for I can’t take off two score of years : 


from my head.” 
“Oh, it is too bad you can’t go! What? 


can prevent you?” asked Maude, impatiently, ; 
for a shadow had fallen on her beautiful : 


face. 
“T am to take Miss English out to ride this § 


afternoon, for the first time since the accident, 5 
for which I hold myself responsible.” 
“A responsibility which you seem to find a ; 


most agreeable one, Mr. Wilbur,’ said the | 


Judge’s wife, a little archly. 
There was a little flutter at this remark. ? 


Every eye was turned quickly on Graham Wil- ; 5 
bur’s, from the old Judge’s to Florence’s, with ‘ 
various expressions of interest, anxiety, curi- $ 


osity and surprise. 


The gentleman’s gaze just grazed the com- § 


pany, as he answered very calmly, ‘‘I do cer- { 
tainly find it as you have said, my dear : 
Madam.” 

There was something in those quiet, sincere ; 
tones, which did not encourage farther banter- $ 
ing. Maude sipped her lemonade silently, but $ 


there was a shadow on her face as he rose } 


from the table. 

“Lucey, little lady, what were you thinking 
about me, that troubled you at the table?” 
asked Graham Wilbur, as he sauntered up to ° 
her some half hour after dinner, while the 
Judge and his son were talking politics, and 
the young ladies were discussing the last opera $ 
they had attended. 


Mrs. Allyn was chatting to her canary in ? 


the alcove, and the sudden question evidently 
flurried her. 

“T protest, Graham Wilbur, you’re the most 
mysterious man I ever came across, reading 
People’s secret thoughts. What put it into 
your head, that I was thinking of you?” 

“It’s of no use to evade it, my dear Madam; 

i 


‘You have admired the grapes with me; : 


You will take my 


‘ I saw the thought in your eyes—it was of me, 
and it was a troubled one.” 

‘Well, don’t think about it: it wasn’t any- 
: thing. Let us go out on the porch.” 

“Lucy, you are my friend, for your hus- 
: band’s sake,” said Graham Wilbur in his grave, 
‘ firm voice. ‘Let us sit down on this divan, 
‘ and tell me what that troubled glance meant.” 

Mrs. Allyn looked at the gentleman a mo- 
‘ment, half irresolutely, but I think that calm, 
strong face decided her. She sat down. 

A little blush fluttered in and out of her 
cheeks, as she commenced: ‘Well, you know, 
; when mother was joking you about your find- 
: ing the care of Miss English so agreeable a 
: responsibility ?”— 

“Yes; you thought that I might be inter- 
‘ ested in Miss English, and the thought some- 
; how made you sad.” 

‘“‘Oh, most wonderful man! is there no 
getting aside of you?” exclaimed Lucy, with a 
‘ pretty pantomime of mock despair. 

‘‘Only by telling me the whole truth.” 

“Well, if you will read my theughip, I'm 
; not responsible for consequences,” as though 
; she were half frightened at the thought of the 
secrets he was about to confide, and wanted to 
é ; shirk all blame. 

«Of course not.” 
‘Let me see—I was thinking, after mamma 
‘ spoke, that I believed it would be of no use 


\ 
\ 


$ for even you, Graham Wilbur, to—to like Con- 
$ stance English.” 

‘* No—why not?” 

‘¢ Because a man so good, and true, and noble 
once did, all in vain ;’’ and here the impulsive 
little woman came out of all hesitancy and 

2 stammering, and related the whole history of 
$ my acquaintance with her husband, his: affee- 
’ tion for me, and my refusal of his offer. 

She mentioned no names, she merely stated 
{ that the circumstances came to her knowledge 
3 through a friend, and that a previous attach- 
$ment only prevented my reciprocating the 
gentleman’s, as with such a woman it must 
; always do. 
} Two or three times the lady paused in her 
recital for her tears, but she got through with 
) it. Graham Wilbur had not spoken during the 
story. 

Just as she concluded, Henry Allyn entered 
the alcove. ‘‘ Wilbur,” he laughed, ‘I would 
not allow any other man in the whole world to 
} keep my little wife away from me so long.” 

; ‘¢ And there is no other man’s wife I should 
desire to keep away from her husband so 


long.” 


> 
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“That may be very gratifying to her, but it 
doesn’t mend the matter with me,’’ making a 
comically wry face. 

«Come, Hal, you’re not going to play jealous 
husband with your best friend, after we’re 
old married people of three years’ standing,” 
laughed Lucy. 

«Lest he may be inclined to, I shall leave 
this moment,’? answered Graham Wilbur, in 
the same tone of light banter, as he rose. up. 

Lucy went up to her husband, as the gentle- 
man went out. ‘‘Oh, Hal, you do love me very 
much, don’t you?” she said, with a quick 
trepidation in her voice. 

‘‘ Why, of course I do, my little puss—what’s 
the matter?” lifting her off her feet. 

‘And I’ve been a good—a very good wife 
to you?” There were tears in the bright eyes. 

*“‘The best in the world, and much better 
than I deserved.” 

The cords which fastened Graham Wilbur’s 
dressing-gown had been caught, and tangled 
themselves around the door-knob, and in extri- 
cating them he heard this conversation. 

A new idea flashed across him. Henry Allyn 
was that friend of Lucy’s, whom Constance 


English had refused. A thousand circum- 
stances rose up to confirm his suspicion. 
“If I had only known this earlier,’’ he mur- 


mured to himself. ‘‘ My poor little Constance, 
it will be harder than I thought to give you 
up; but I am a brave man, and God helping 
me, I will bear it!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





MORNING. 
BY MRS. C. MARIA LANDON. 


Morniné, o’er the misty mountains, 
Purple-robed and golden-sandaled 
Like a young and stately princess, 
Timidly, yet glad and hopeful, 
Steppeth to the throne of Day. 
The soft fringes of her garments 
Gleam in scarlet threads and silver 
Through the emerald, translucent, 
Of her high and fair pavilion. 
From her regal radiant presence 
Coward clouds and vassal vapors 
Vanish, to night’s dismal dungeons. 
Earth, with eager, tremulous reverence 
Lifts her forehead for the blessing— 
For the royal benediction 
Of her liege and crowned queen. 
Loyal tribute, hills and valleys 
Send, in choicest exhalations 
From their flowery, dewy altars. 
All the many-peopled forest 
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Chimes with choral songs of greeting, 
While old Ocean’s diapason 
Swells the praises of the morning. 
Oh, thou most benignant Sovereign, 
Promises of good surround thee, 
All thy paths are strewn with blessings; 
Yet we know thy transient lineage— 
All thy gentle house have fallen. 
While we clasp thy spotless vestments 
Noontide comes, thine ardent lover, 
Hastening headlong o’er the hill-tops— 
All his blood-red banners streaming 

In the strong fierce mountain wind; 
And we know that thou wilt perish 
In his merciless caresses, 
But thy spirit still shall hover 
Near the hearts that loved thy pureness, 
Dew-drops still shall shine and quiver 
For the flowers that bloom in shadow— 
Deep, cool shadow, where the sun-rays 
Fiery-hearted dare not venture. 
Thus, how long soe’er the journey, 
If we choose the sheltered pathway— 
Safe from envy, pride and passion— 
Shall our lives be fragrant blossoms— 
Flowers whose freshness shall not wither; 
Thus shall morning last forever. 


Longwood, Mo., July 26, 1860. 





THE QUIET HOME. 

‘“Wuart dear, quiet little things Mrs. Bird's 
children are!” said a lady to her friend. “I 
called to see Mrs. Bird to-day, and found her 
in the nursery with her two boys and two girls, 
about the ages of mine. It would have done 
your heart good to see how sweetly they be 
haved. Perfect little gentlemen and ladies 
they were. I felt really discouraged. Mine! 
why, they are wild asses’ colts in comparison.” 

“‘There’s a great difference in children,” 
replied the friend. ‘I know some little boys 
and girls that Mrs. Bird would not find so easily 
subdued.” 

“T could hardly credit my own eyes; but, a8 
they say, seeing is believing,” resumed the 
first speaker. ‘‘For more than half an hour 
I sat and talked with Mrs. Bird, in the nursery, 
without once being disturbed by any noise, or 
any of the unpleasant interruptions incident to 
the presence of the children.” 

What were they doing?” asked the other, in 
some surprise. 

“‘That was most remarkable of all.. Mrs. 
Bird has four children. Willy is the oldest— 
just in his tenth year. Meeta is seven, Agnes 
five, and the baby, as they call Andrew, nearly 
four. Just the ages for thoughtless, mischief 
making, troublesome romps. But they were 
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as still as mice in a cheese. She had them all ‘ destroy all comfort in a household by their 
doing something. Willy she had taught various } noise and disorder, and I made up my mind to 
kinds of netting and ornamental needle-work. $ have things different if children came to our 
It was a wonderful resource for the child, she ¢ home. Andthey are different, as youcansee. And 
said, keeping his thoughts and fingers busy, { the children themselves are much happier. I 
and both out of mischief. She showed me a{ keep them busy at something from morning 
handsome anti-macassar, in crochet, which he ; till night. Busy enough not to think of eating 
had just finished. I’m sure that I couldn’t § all the while. This gormandizing among chil- 
have done it better. I could not help looking § dren is dreadful! It makes mere gluttons of 
upon the delicately formed, sweet faced boy, as } them—developing the animal and repressing 
he sat earnestly engaged at his work—he was $ the intellectual. It is this ravenous eating that 
embroidering a pair of slippers in Berlin wool, ? renders them coarse, rude, and cruel, like wild 
for his father—and contrasting him with my 3 beasts.’” 
Tom, a great, rude, coarse boy, with dirty, “‘T believe Mrs. Bird is more than half right,” 
rough hands, that are always in better con- 3 Was remarked upon this. ‘I have often said 
dition for grasping a wheel-barrow than plying $ that children were permitted to eat overmuch. 
a needle. And the comparison, I can assure 3 Mine would stuff themselves like Christmas 
you, was not made without a sigh.” $ turkeys, from morning till night, if not re- 

“Did the boy look happy?” inquired the > stricted.” 
friend. ‘‘Employment, such as Mrs. Bird provides 

“Perfectly so. He wanted no amusement her children, is certainly the best corrector for 
beside his books and his needle-work. You $ this habit of eating.” 
couldn’t drive him into the street, his mother ; ‘How did she get along with baby Andrew, 
said.” the little four-year-old you mentioned? Was 
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“Dear little fellow! What a comfort to have $ he as orderly and silent as the rest ?” 
such a child!” ‘‘He was poring over a picture spelling- 
“Tsn’t it? It really did me good to look ? book for most of the time that I was there, 


into his sweet, pure face, so girlish and < and afterward occupied himself with stringing 

delicate.”’ beads. I declare, it was all a wonder to me. 
“I should like to understand Mrs. Bird’s$ Such a charming family of children I have 

system, for there must be art in the case. All‘ never seen elsewhere. What a change there 

children are born romps.” ° would be for the better if all mothers under- 
“<I begin early,’ she said to me, ‘and re- $ stood and practiced on Mrs. Bird’s system.” 

press all rudeness and disorder. It is the i ‘‘Better for heaven, it may be,” said the 

that governs in children as well as in men. § friend, a little equivocally. 

You must give this the right direction. Mere $ “For heaven? I don’t just see your mean- 

noise-making I never permitted. Boys, it is $ ing.” 

said, grasp a hammer and pound instinctively. $ ‘Such children are most too good to live.” 

I think, in most cases, they pound because a “Oh!” 

hammer is given to them. Try them with the? ‘Mrs. Bird’s quiet home may be very pleas- 

sweet face and fragile form of a baby doll, and ; ant, and her system of government very beau- 

you will rarely see an inclination to pound. I ¢ tiful—but there is danger.” 

commenced with the doll, not the hammer; and‘ ‘Of what?” 

you see the result. Willy is as gentle as a‘ ‘* That her children will not live.” 

girl. He never throws the house into disorder ; ‘“‘Why? Because they are too good for 

hever makes discordant noises; never quarrels $ this earth, as you have just intimated ?”’ 

with or teases his younger brother or sisters. ; ‘<I am not sure that they are really better in 

So with the rest. I began right, you see; and 3 heart than some less orderly and more boister- 

upon a right beginning everything depends. { ous children. What I mean is, that Mrs. Bird’s 

My husband is a home-loving, order-loving, § system depresses the animal forces, leaving 

quiet-loving man; and I make it my business § the bodies of her children more liable to dis- 

to see that home is all he desires. ‘How ease, and less able to resist an attack when it 

much I enjoy my home—it is so quiet—so $ comes.” 

orderly!” During the first year of our mar-{ «They are less exposed than other child- 

tiage Mr. Bird often said this. I had seen < ren.” 

other homes. I was familiar with the way $ « Perhaps so. But, for my part, on reflec- 

in which young children were permitted to ; tion, I would rather take the chances of a less 
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orderly system of home management—mine, g ‘‘T hardly think it neocessary,’’ objected the 
; “It is only some slight disturbance 


for instance, a little modified—noisy, and like } mother. 
a bedlam, as the house often is.’’ $ from cold, and will pass away. This sudden 
It was on the evening of this very day $ waking has quickened his heart-beat.” 
that Mr. Bird said to his wife, as if the Usually Mr. Bird deferred to his wife in all 
subject were suddenly forced upon his obser- <¢ matters relating to the children, though his 
vation : § judgment did not always coincide with her dis- 
“I don’t think our children have strong cipline. But he was too well satisfied that 
constitutions. Willy’s face is too delicate for $ Willy required a physician, now, to hesitate a 
the face of a boy, and his body too slender. I { moment on the mother’s objection. So he went 


observe, also, that his shoulders are depressed. g away in haste. 
Hark!” The physician was far from treating the case 


Both listened for a few minutes. ¢ indifferently. His practiced eye recognized the 
“I don’t just like that cough,” said Mr.‘ symptoms of an acute pneumonia, and his 
Bird. ‘ treatment was such as to fill the hearts of the 
“<A little cold,” remarked his wife. <‘ Willy § parents with sudden fear. 
got his feet wet to-day.”’ $ “If the boy had any constitution—” It 
“‘T never saw children with such indifferent g was on the fifth day, and the physician was re- 
appetites,’ said Mr. Bird; ‘they don’t eat $ plying to an anxious inquiry made by the dis- 
enough to keep pigeons alive.” < tressed mother, all of whose fears were excited. 
‘<Most children eat too much,” was the re- ‘ ‘‘If the boy had any constitution I could speak 
ply; ‘‘and more children are made sick from : all the encouragement your heart desires. But 
over-feeding than abstemiousness.”’ $ he is a hot-house plant. All the vital forces 


‘But there is a golden mean,’ said Mr. ; are but feebly reactive.” 
Bird. ¢ ‘His health has always been good, doctor,” 
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‘*To reach which has been my study. Do : interposed Mrs. Bird. 
The children eat quite as much as is; ‘‘ He has never before had any serious sick- 


not fear. 
good for them.” ¢ness; but he lacks physical stamina, for all 

‘There it is again! I don’t like that cough $ that.” 
at all.” And Mr. Bird arose.and went up to: The doctor’s words sent a shuddering chill 
the room where the children were sleeping. : to the mother’s heart, while a faint conviction 
Willy’s cheeks were slightly flushed—his skin < of error dawned upon her mind. 
dry, and above the natural heat—and his respi-: Too surely were the physician’s fears realized. 
ration just enough obstructed to make it audi- s At the end of ten anxious days it was apparent 
ble. His father stood for some moments look- § to every one that Willy’s hours upon the earth 
ing down upon his sleeping boy. é were numbered. The disease preying upon & 

‘‘ There’s nothing the matter with him.” ° body which had been denied pure air and in- 

Even as Mrs. Bird said this, Willy coughed é vigorating sunshine, found scarcely anything to 
again, and as he coughed he raised his hand to ‘ oppose its destructive advances. There was no 
his throat, and moaned as if in suffering. $ power of resistance in that delicate frame. 

“Willy! Willy, dear!’ § Without even a struggle for life the contest 

‘I wouldn’t disturb him,” said Mrs. Bird. { ended. 

The father’s voice had penetrated his half-? In less than a week after the death of Willy 
awakened sense, and, opening his eyes, he¢ there came another summons for the doctor. 
looked up with a wondering glance. ¢ He found the sorrowing parents in alarm again. 

‘‘ Are you sick, Willy ?” ¢ Little Andrew, ‘“‘the baby,”’ was sick. Sore 

The boy coughed again, and more convul- ‘ throat—fever—stupor. 
sively, pressing his hand on his chest. $ He hasn’t been out anywhere,” said Mrs. 

“« Does it hurt you to cough ?”’ $ Bird, ‘for two weeks.’”’ Her meaning was, 

« Yes.”’ $ that having remained shut up in the house 

““Where?”’ é during that period, it was impossible for him 

“It hurts me right here,” his hand remain-< to have contracted any contagious disease. 
ing where he had placed it a moment before. < ‘It would have been far better if you had 

The panting of the child showed that there ‘ sent him out every day.” 
was constriction of the lungs. ¢ The doctor’s words were more an utterance 

“I’m going for the doctor ’’—Mr. Bird spoke £ of his own thoughts than a remark to Mrs. 
aside to his wife. { Bird. Dear little Andrew! He was a slender, 
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matured, beautiful child, who attracted every ¢ 
eye. His pale, spiritual face, almost shadowed 3 
by his broad forehead, gave promise of an in-<¢ 
tellectual manhood—if manhood could ever be ¢ 
reached. But that was the question which ‘ 
forced itself upon every one but his unwise ; 
parents, who, in securing a quiet household, : 
were providing for the deeper quiet of death : 
and desolation. 

Delicate, orderly, loving, beautiful children ; 
grew up in the stimulating atmosphere of their < 
home, but without strength for the life-battle. $ 

Andrew, ‘‘the baby,” was carried out by $ 
the mourners in less than a week from the , 
time when the doctor sat down by the bed on ; 
which he lay, and placed his fingers on the : 
quick, wiry pulse that sent a warning of death ; 
to his heart. 5 

“Our children have no constitutions,’’ said 5 
Mr. Bird sadly, as he gazed with dim eyes upon ‘ 
the two delicate blossoms that remained to shed 3 
their fragrance in his quiet home. 

“They have always been healthy,” answered ‘ 
the mother in mournful tones. : 

“The doctor says that we should give them : 
more fresh air, and a great deal of out-door ° 
exercise.” é 


“Jane takes them out walking every day; ; 


but I don’t see that it does them any good. 
Agnes always comes home tired and fretful; $ 
and Meeta took cold to-day. Neither of them ; 
are as well or as happy after these walks as < 
when they remain in the house.”’ 

No wonder they were tired and fretful, or < 
showed symptoms of cold after these daily é 
recreations in the open air. Holding each a: 
hand of their attendant, they would walk 
slowly as nuns, and orderly as charity children $ 
in a procession. There were no hop, skip, and : 
jump—no impulsive start or merry romp—but ; 
a strict observance of the last maternal in-¢ 
junction, ‘Now walk along like good, quiet ; 
children.” 

Weariness, after such attempted recreations ‘ 
in the open air, was an inevitable result—weari- é 
ness and something worse. The outside air < 
was different from the air of their homes. It ¢ 
was colder and more humid. To meet this, é 
and derive a benefit instead of sustaining an : 
injury, there must be a quicker circulation and $ 
increased bodily warmth. Mere addition of ; 
clothing would not accomplish the desired ? 


object. There must be quicker movements of * 
the body—vigorous exercise—producing in- ; 
creased vital action. : 

Daily these half-dead-and-alive walks were ° 
continued, and daily the children came back { 


< phatic injunction. 


:humming ‘‘Hush-a-by-baby,”’ sung to 


from them wearied and spiritless, and some- 
times with hot hands and feverish breath. 

The mother insisted upon it that these daily 
walks were not good for the children. Mr. 
Bird, in doubt, called upon their doctor and 
submitted the question anew. 

“Give them plenty of fresh air and out-of- 
door exercise,’ was his repeated and very em- 
“If you wish to raise your 
children let them have a chance to acquire 
strength.” 

And so the daily goings were continued, 
whether the air was dry or damp, warm or 
chilling. If it was warm the children came 
back wearied; if damp, with symptoms of cold; 
and always in some way showing a loss of, in- 
stead of an increased, vital activity. They 


S were too well-trained, at five and seven, to 


commit the indiscretion of a romp in the street, 
and romping in the quiet house they called their 
home, was a thing never known or heard of by 


S either of the little patterns of propriety. As 


to vocal efforts, they rarely went beyond a low, 
the 
waxen-faced doll. No wild, screaming laughter 
ever desecrated the temple-like stillness of Mrs. 


< Bird’s dwelling, unless from the lungs of some 


badly-trained visiting child, upon whose strange 


5 doings her own little ones gazed in half-stupid 


wonder. Narrow chests and weak lungs were 
the natural consequence. 
As Willy had died, so died—ere the summer’s 


§ greenness had faded from the new-made graves 


of the first departed—Meeta, next to him in 


years. 
Only Agnes was left to the stricken parents 


?now. She was pure, and white, and delicate 


asalily. That Meeta had been injured by the 
daily walks in the open air, they were fully 
convinced ; and, notwithstanding the repeated 
remonstrances of the family physician, they 
refused to let the fresh breathings of heaven 


> in ‘upon their child. 


One day—it was a sunny visitant in the early 
spring-time, ere the violet opens its blue eyes 
among the fresh-shooting grass—Agnes strayed 
from the nursery, and going beyond the watch- 
ful eyes of her mother, gained an open chamber- 
window, and, climbing on a chair, looked out 
upon the budding trees and the emerald carpet 
which Nature had spread over the small plat of 
ground that lay in front of the dwelling. The 
window looked to the south, and the air came 
pressing in from that quarter, bathing the 
child’s brow with a refreshing coolness. She 
laid her slender arms upon the window-sill, 
and, resting her face upon her arms, looked 
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out, half dreamily, and with a quiet sense of 
pleasure. When her mother found her, half an 
hour afterward, she was asleep. 

A robust child might have suffered from some 
temporary derangement of the system, conse- 
quent on checked perspiration; but to one of 
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character, or, as one of our old writers has 
it, “that inbred loyalty unto Virtue which 
can serve her without a livery.”” When 
Stephen of Colonna fell into the hands of his 
base assailants, and they asked him, in de- 
rision, ‘‘ Where is now your fortress?” “Here,” 


Agnes’s feeble constitution, exposure like this 3 was his bold reply, placing his hand upon his 
must always be followed with serious conse- >} heart. It is in misfortune that the character 
quences. When Mrs. Bird caught Agnes in} of the upright man shines forth with the 
her arms a wild fear throbbed in her heart. greatest lustre; and when all else fails, he 


Alas! it was no idle fear. She soon detected § takes stand upon his integrity and his courage. 


symptoms too well understood, and sent in 
haste for the doctor. 

‘*Some slight derangement,” he said, eva- 
sively, to the eager questionings of the mother. 
But his tones were a death-knell. 

Very, very quiet now is the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bird. There is no wild disorder of 





TO A YOUNG MATRON IN THE SUNNY 
SOUTHERN LAND. 
BY C. M. L. 
Yes, I believe in possible perfectness, 
Since I have heard thy voice and seen thy face. 
Among earth’s frailer daughters thou dost stand— 


children there, but a stillness that makes the } A graceful palm tree in a desert land; 


heart ache. Mrs. Bird resolved in the begin- 
ning to have a quiet, orderly home, and she has 
done her work well. 





SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


BenJaMIN Franklin attributed his success as 
a public man, not to his talents or his powers 
of speaking—for these were but moderate— 
but to his known integrity of character. 
‘* Hence it was,” he says, ‘‘that I had so much 
weight with my fellow citizens. I was but 
a bad speaker, never eloquent, subject to 
much hesitation in my choice of words, hardly 
correct in language, and yet, I generally 
carried my point.” Character creates con- 
fidence in men in high station as well as in 
humble life. It was said of the first Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, that his personal char- 
acter was equivalent to a constitution. During 
the wars of the Fronde, Montaigne was the 
only man amongst the French gentry who 
kept his castle gates unbarred; and it was 
said of him that his personal character was 
worth more to him than a regiment of horse. 
That character is power, is true in a much 
higher sense than that knowledge is power. 
Mind without heart, intelligence without con- 
duct, cleverness without goodness, are powers 
in their way, but they may be powers only 
for mischief. We may be instructed or amused 
by them; but it is sometimes as difficult to 
admire them as it would be to admire the 
dexterity of a pickpocket, or the horsemanship 
of a highwayman. Truthfulness, integrity, 
and goodness—qualities that hang not on any 
man’s breath—form the essence of manly 





Pure as an infant on the cradling breast, 

Wise as we must be to be truly blest. 

In the fine outlines of thine ample brow 

Each grace that youth can give is beaming now, 

While all a mother’s love and mother’s care 

Mingle in sweet and stately beauty there. 

My heart is satisfied, beholding thee, 

Rare type of all that woman ought to be. 

More fully has my spirit understood 

And sought to attain entire and absolute good, 

Since first I met, with wondering, glad surprise, 

The warm, soft glory of those great dark eyes. 

’Tis strange, the spell thy loveliness has wrought, 

Throughout each link of feeling and of thought. 

My ear, so long accustomed to rejoice 

In the dear cadence of affection’s voice— 

So long I’ve known the joy of being loved, 

’Tis strange I cannot look on thee unmoved ; 

If word or look give utterance to thy heart, 

Quick tears unbidden to my eyelids start, 

As when the refluent tide of memory bears 

Our spirits through the isles of other years, 

And angel forms press toward us o’er the waves— 

Forme that have long lain sleeping in their graves. 

Whether the dreams that on my vision swell 

The past or future owns, I cannot tell, 

Whether the semblance of what once has been, 

Or what in heaven I hope to meet again ; 

But this I know, if e’er I enter there, 

No voice more sweet, no face or form more fair, 

No soul more gentle, noble, and divine, 

Among the angels shall I meet, than thine. 
Longwood, Mo., Aug. 7th, 1860. 





TueErx is but one way of fortifying the soul 
against all gloomy presages and terrors of 
mind; and that is by securing to ourselves the 
friendship and proteciion of that Being who 
disposes of events and governs futurity.—Ad- 
dison. 





Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury. 
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’ HARRY ATWOOD’S VISIT AT OUR HOUSE. { was no reason I should do you one, though I’ll own 
it made it harder to do right.” 
§ Another little silence; there is a softness and 

( Concluded.) gravity on Joe Winters’ face, as he unconsciously 
“Harry,” said my mother suddenly, one day pulls the spires of grass, which, perhaps, it had 
after dinner, “I wish you’d go down to the brook $ never worn before. 
and dig some sweet flag this afternoon. I want to §¢ This blessing our enemies, this rendering “ good 
preserve it.” $ for evil,” is something new and strange which has, 
“T’d like to do it first rate, Aunt Martha, only I spoken to his heart, which it will never forget. 
must hunt up some of the boys to go with me,”¢ “Harry,” he says at last, turning once more full 
answered Harry, whose tastes were decidedly 8 upon his companion, “did you really believe that I 
social. ¢ killed your squirrels when you brought my parrot 
“Nonsense! I wouldn’t give much for the cala- ¢ back?” 
mus you'll bring home, if the boys are to have a “Yes.” 
finger in it. Just go alone, Harry, and see what “T wouldn’t have done it, then, if I had been 
you can accomplish in an hour with Janet’s little ; you.” 
flower hoe.” ; “Well, it was tough, Joe; but you know what 
And Harry went. ; T’ve told you.” 
Now it happened that the road to the brook led? “Well,” said Joe, the blood flashing up to his 
past Farmer Winters’ house, and that Joseph was ? forehead, “I’ll own up too, though it’s tough, as 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


in the yard when Harry went by. g you say. I did kill your squirrels.” 

The brook was not far off, and Harry had scarcely ¢ Harry did not speak a word. 
plunged his hoe in the soft soil, when the sound of “I’m sorry for it, I’m free to own, and ever since 
footsteps startled him, and looking up, he saw Joe ¢ you brought back my parrot I’ve felt as mean and 
Winters approaching. $ sneakin’ as could be; and whenever I looked at her 


“T’ve wanted to see you ever since you brought ¢I thought of your squirrels. But I feel better 
my parrot home, but somehow I couldn’t find a ¢ now, it’s all out.” 
chance.” Joe spoke in a subdued voice, and hes “And now, Joe, tell me what made you do it.” 
awkwardly twisted his brown fingers together. ; “TI was mad, Harry Atwood—mad at you and at 
“Well, here’s one, anyhow, Joe,” said Harry, ; the boys, too, because they made such a fuss over 
good-naturedly, for he had felt differently toward { you. I can’t tell what got into me, but I made. up 
his enemy ever since he had restored the lost parrot. my mind that day that I went away from your 
*T can’t talk standin’ here. Come and-sit down : house, with the boys all laughin’ at me, that I’d 
under that old ash tree a minute.” have my revenge, and I did, though I’d give my 
The boys threw themselves down under the cool $ parrot this minute to see your squirrels hopping 
shade of the great tree, and then there came a little } round their cage again.” 
silence. Joe looked off thoughtfully on the green$ Harry was, as I said, a boy of most generous 
meadow spread before them, the long grass freckled § impulses, and this acknowledgment of Joe’s touched 
thick with buttercups, and to the old brown bars in $ him deeply. He laid his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 
the distance; and at last he turned suddenly upon § “Well, now you’ve owned up, Joe, we wont say 
Harry, and looking him full in the face, said—said § any more about it.” 
very earnestly—“ Harry, what made you bring ; Joe tried to speak, but he broke down, buried his 
home my parrot the other night, when you found § face in his hands, and the tears oozed through his 
her?” fingers. “I'll never do such a dirty trick again as 
“Why ?” long as I live,” he sobbed. “I’ve dreamt about 
“Because I want to know very much.” them squirrels every night for the last week. Oh, 
“ Well, it was yours, you see, and if I found it, § Harry, I tell you it was more than I could stand 
it was right that I should bring it back.” when you brought home my. parrot, after I’d 
“ Well—but—but, after what you said to me $ wronged you so.” 
about the squirrels it was different.” “Well, you'll never wrong me again, I feel cer- 
“T don’t think it was, really,” answered Harry. $ tain of that now, Joe.” 
“Because you have done me a great wrong, that “You may be, as sure as you live.” 
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“ And now it wont do for me to sit here another “Oh, you must see my squirrels,” exclaimed 
minute, for Aunt Martha wants her calamus by ; Harry, after tea, as he sat with his hand in his 
four o’clock.” ; mother’s, telling stories and hearing them; indeed, 

“T’ll run home and get our hoe, and help you,” ; each had so much to say that we all talked together, 
exclaimed Joe, springing up. In a few minutes he “We've seen them, my dear child, we’ve heard 
returned, and the boys went to work with a will.  ; all about them,” said his mother, bending down 

My mother was quite astonished at the amount { and kissing her son’s forehead—and the fair face 
of calamus which Harry had brought home, but ¢ she Ieaned down to him was not the pale, weary 
when she came to hear the whole story she thought ; one which had kissed him five months before, for 
he had done something better than dig calamus < sea air and exercise had wakened up the lost roses 
that afternoon. . ¢ in her cheeks, 

Four weeks slipped away with their soft rains; “Yes, my boy,” added his father, “we know all 
and summer sunshine, with their days of gladness 3} about your squirrels, and how you came by them.” 
and their nights of stillness, and then, one morning, ; Harry’s eyes turned inquiringly to me. “ Yes, 
Joe Winters came to our-house, and his brown face (I’m the traitor, Harry. Don’t blush so, there’s 
was fairly radiant with some happy secret he car- 3 nothing to be ashamed of.” 
ried in his heart. “No; but much to be proud and thankful for— 

“ Just come outside here and see what I’ve got,” ¢ isn’t there, father?” added Cousin Esther. 
he said to Harry. “Janet will tell Harry what I said,” was the 

And Harry went out. There was a large basket ; evasive reply, for the parent pitied his son’s em- 
on the grass. Joe lifted the cover carefully, and ¢ barrassment. 

Harry peeped inside, and saw a couple of gray ° And I did, that very night; and Harry was a 
wood squirrels, wild, graceful, frightened creatures, ; proud and happy boy then. 
longing to spring away from their confinement. ¢ The next week he returned home with his parents, 

“O—h, Joe!” ¢ but there is laid up in more than one heart the 

“Don’t you think they’re cunnin’. I caught ’em : memory of Harry Atwooo’s Visit AT ouR Hovss. 
myself, after a world of trouble. They’re for you, ? 

Harry.” ; SAVED FROM DEATH BY RAIN. 

“ But I can’t take them away from you, Joe.” ? A merchant was one day returning from market, 

“Yes, you can, too. I don’t want’em. Besides, ; He was on horseback, and behind him was a valise 
I owe ’em to you, and I shall send ’em back to the $ filled with money. The rain fell with violence, and 
woods if you wont have ’em.” : the good old man was wet to his skin. At this he 

So the delighted boys hunted up the old “squirrel- 3 was vexed, and murmured because God had given 
house,” and the animals were placed in it. Harry ? him such bad weather for his journey. 
enjoyed taming them exceedingly, and in a little 2 He soon reached the borders of a thick forest, 
while they would feed from his hands—and in all } What was his terror on beholding on one side of 
respects they took in his heart the place of his lost 3 the road a robber, with leveled gun, aiming at 
squirrels; and they were certainly a new bond + him, and attempting to fire! But the powder 
which drew him and Joe Winters together—indeed, { being wet by the rain, the gun did not go off, and 
the boy never seemed so happy as when he was ¢ the merchant, giving spurs to his horse, fortunately 
with Harry, and all his classmates wondered at the { had time to escape. 
change which had come over him—but they could As soon as he found himself safe, he said to him- 
not guess the secret thereof. gself: “How wrong was I not to endure the rain 
5 patiently, as sent by Providence. If the weather 
¢ had been dry and fair, I should not, probably, have 

“Guess who has come ?” +? been alive at this hour, and my little children 

I said this to Harry late one afternoon in the would have expected my return in vain. The rain 
autumn, as I met him at the door on his return ¢ Which caused me to murmur came at a fortunate 
from a nutting expedition. moment, to save my life and preserve my property.” 

“TI don’t know,” scarcely heeding my remark, ¢ It is thus with a multitude of our afflictions; b; 
for he had been in the woods all day, and was full § causing us slight and short sufferings, they preserve ( } 
of his exploits. ¢ us from others far greater, and of longer duration. 


“Such capital luck as I’ve had, Cousin Janet—a 3 
full peck of chestnuts——” ; A learned divine was in the habit of preaching 
“ Well, I'll hear all about that another time: you $ so as to be rather beyond the comprehension of his 
must come in here now.” humble village hearers. The squire of his parish 
I drew him, a little reluctant, toward the sitting- é met him one day, and asked him what the duty of 
room. A lady and gentleman were sitting there, ‘$a shepherd was? “To feed his flock, of course,” 
and, with the first glance a new joy leaped into the $ was the reply. “Ought he, then,” said the squire, 
boy’s face, and he sprang forward with a cry— $ “to place the hay so high that but few of the sheep 


Father! mother!” can reach it?” 





Mothers’ Department. 


NATURAL POLITENESS. 
BY M.D. R. B. 


We all like to have our children acquire a grace- 
ful polish of manner, which may make them win- 
ning and attractive in society; but it is to be feared 
that we seldom go to the root of the matter, and 
search out the workings of this great motive power of 
conventional life. Is there such a thing as natural 
politeness? and if so, is it, like some thinly scattered 
gifts, only inherited by the few, while the less favored 
masses are, of necessity, left to their native rudeness: 
like diamonds in the rough? We think not, and hope 
we may be able to show that this charming suavity 
of manner is within the power of all to attain, and 
that mothers, in the early training of their children, 
have very much to do with the cultivation of it. 

Natural politeness, then, reduced to its elements, 
consists in a desire to please, or a dislike to hurt 
the feelings of others, which includes all the emo- 


tions of holy charity, and acts of heroic self-denial 
that have at any time exalted man above the brute 


creation. He who is habitually selfish and narrow 
in his impulses of benevolence and kindness, may 
be artificially polite in the circle in which he moves ; 
but it is at home and when off his guard that the 
mask is laid aside, and he is beheld in all his native 
deformity. To such a one politeness is a restraint, 
not a second nature. 

Instances are not uncommon in this country, and 
in the present age, of a want of due attention to 
the feelings and comfort of others. There is a 
certain brusqueness, or sturdy independence, in the 
national character, which is fostered by the very 
appliances of wealth and luxury that should add to 
itqrefinement. In former days, when traveling by 
steam, either on rail or ocean, was unknown, and 
the same company was packed in a crowded stage- 
coach for a painfully long journey over the moun- 
tains, or cast upon its own resources during a 
tedious voyage across the Atlantic, each mutually 
exchanged the offices of good fellowship and cour- 
tesy; and in this manner friendships were often 
formed that endured for a lifetime. 

Now, who looks for politeness or friendliness in 
a0 omnibus or a railroad car, unless from the man 
or woman who has been habituated from childhood 
to be kind, graceful, and unselfish, until to be 
otherwise would inflict a wound upon their own 
sensitive natures, more than it would offend others ? 
When we see well-meant civilities unacknowledged, 
exoapt by a fashionable stare or repulsive frown, or 


ve 


mark the distinction conferred upon dress and 
equipage, while elderly plain persons are shrunk 
from, as if they carried contamination in their 
skirts, we may conclude that the offending parties 
have not—to use a common phrase—been “ brought 
up right,” although they may be considered in their 
own circle as the créme de la créme—the very élite, 
of society—and be well versed in all the airs and 
graces of Chesterfieldian, or artificial politeness. 

That was a lovely little girl, who, when attending 
General Washington to the door of her father’s 
mansion, being told by the great man—“ My dear, 
I wish you a better office than to let me out,” an- 
swered sweetly, “Yes, sir, to let youin.” Whata 
graceful reply! full of all the nobility of natural, 
and, therefore, true politeness. 

And when we see in the streets some fine, manly 
lad, not ashamed to stop and help the trembling 
fingers of an aged fruit-seller arrange the little 
store which his rude companions have purposely 
displaced, or stoop to raise some fallen little one, 
and listen to its tale of childish griefs, we are sure 
that home influences have been around him for 
good, that a gentle mother has carefully instructed 
him in the great Golden Rule—the law of perfect 
charity—and that the family circle of which he is a 
member is accustomed to the interchange of mutual 
good offices. 

Yes, mothers, it is for you to smooth down these 
rough points in the dispositions of your children; 
it is for you to foster this system of love and kind- 
ness, until it becomes ingrown—a second nature— 
or what is generally termed natural politeness. 
Every mother is anxious that her child should 
appear well, make a favorable impression upon 
strangers, reflect credit upon her training, and to 
attain this end many artificial rules are urged and 
adopted, which are often burdensome to the poor 
little victim of fashion. But begin aright, instruct 
your children early in the “law of kindness,” make 
them observe the rules of politeness in their daily 
intercourse with each other, reprove selfishness and 
greed, and nip them in the bud. 

For instance—why should not “please” and 
“thank you” be words for the nursery as well as 
for the parlor? Or how can Charley be expected to 
be polite and attentive to his cousm Emma, when 
the little lady calls with her mamma, having just 
teased his sister, Kate, into a fit of weeping, and 
rudely demolished her playhouse? Depend upon 
it, mothers, that your son, if habitually polite and 
courteous, in the little circumstances of home life, 
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will not call up a blush upon your face when you 
meet with him among strangers—that your daughter, 
who has been educated in the practice of that great 
precept—“ Be ye kind, one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another,” will be lovely and 
attractive in any circle, and esteemed one of its 
fairest ornaments. 

Another rule is for mothers to be themselves 
polite in their constant intercourse with their 
children. Little ones are close imitators, and they 
are apt to make a model of the mother. Should 
her voice be calm and dispassionate, theirs will 
usually acquire a low, sweet modulation; and in 
the same ratio, if her manners are coarse and inele- 
gant, will be these multiplied copies of her vulgar- 
ities. To be habitually polite with them, will then 
scarcely fail of a return in kind, and these silken 
threads of politeness and refinement, woven in 
from the very beginning with the coarser fabric of 
everyday life, will become inwrought, a part of 
their very being. So among the “household 
words,” that are transmitted, like heir-looms, to 
children’s children, let this noble precept—“ Be 
courteous,” written in golden letters, be acted upon 
as one of the great rules for success in life. 


TELLING SECRETS. 


I must relate my first and last experiment in 
training my oldest boy to keep family secrets. He 
was a chatterbox, and as he often visited among 
strangers without me, I was fearful he might tell 
more than he ought. So taking him on my knee, I 
said : 

“ My dear, you must never tell anything we say, 
or let our plans be known to any one, especially to 
Mrs. Jones.” 

His quick mind comprehended me in an instant, 
and with a very confirmed look, he promised obedi- 
ence. A few days after he entered my room with 
an air of triumph, and said : 

“ Mamma, I minded you. Mrs. Jones asked me 
when you were going to New York, and I said, ‘I 
can’t tell you, for my mamma don’t wish you to 
know any of her plans!’ ” 

In my consternation I was tempted to reprove 
the innocent boy, but upon a moment’s thought I 
let the matter pass, knowing that it could not be 
explained or extenuated, and preferring to lose the 
friendship of Mrs. Jones, rather than sully his pure, 
trusting spirit with a lesson of worldly policy. 
When his younger brother, a more quiet boy, but 
equally fond of visiting, and a great pet and darling 
with all who knew him, became old enough to 
betray family secrets, I gave him no caution, but 
trusted to his common sense. 

One day, on returning from an errand at a neigh- 
boring house, he stood awhile, absorbed in thought, 
and then said: ‘ 





“Mamma, what shall I say when people ask me 
‘What is your mother doing?’ and ‘What did you 
have for dinner ?’” 

“What do you say, my dear?” said I. 

“Why,” said he, looking bashfully aside, “TI say, 
‘I guess it’s time for me to go?’?”—Little Pilgrim. 


LITTLE CARRIE. 
RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO MRS. 8. T. HALL. 
BY C. MARIA LANDON. 
Fold her little shroud about her, 
Softest folds of snowy white, 
Yearning hearts must live without her, 
She is in the land of light. 
Clasp the tiny waxen fingers 
O’er the peaceful, slumbering breast, 
Close the baby eye-lids gently, 
Little Carrie’s gone to rest. 


On her downy coffin-pillow 
Lay the darling little head, 
Lay the precious sleeper softly, 
In her strange and lonely bed. 
Never more shall pain’s keen arrows 
Pierce that sweet and tender form, 
She is safe from every evil, 
Safe from every earthly storm. 


To that far-off, blessed country, 
Where your young white dove has gone, 
Think not that she went through darkness, 
Wandering, fearful, and alone. 
Jesus loves these little children, 
He has borne her o’er the flood, 
And has laid your treasure safely 
In the bosom of her God. 


She will have no need of mamma 

On that home-like, pleasant shore, 
Nor will fear the loving faces 

She has never seen before. 
Beautiful and gentle angels 

Watch and guard your baby there, 
So she will not miss your voices 

Or your never-wearying care. 

Longwood, Mo., June 10th, 1860. 


Deeps are greater than words. Deeds have 
such a life, mute but undeniable, and grow as living 
trees and fruit trees do; they people the vacuity of 
time, and make it green and worthy. Why should 
the oak prove logically that it ought to grow, and 
will grow? Plant it, try it; what gifts of diligent, 
judicious assimilation and secretion it has, of pro- 
gress and resistance, of force to grow, will then 
declare themselves. 


Norsine is ever well done in a small household 
if the master and mistress are ignorant of the mode 
in which it should be done. 





Health Department, 


TAKING COLD. 

A large number of fatal winter diseases result 
from taking cold, and often from such slight causes, 
apparently, as to appear incredible to many. But, 
although the causes are various, the result is the 
same, and arises from the violation of a single 
principle, to wit, cooling off too soon after exercise. 
Perhaps this may be more practically instructive if 
individual instances are named, which, in the 
opinion of those subsequently seeking advice in the 
various stages of consumption, were the causes of 
the great misfortune, premising, that when a cold is 
once taken, marvelously slight causes serve to in- 
crease it for the first few days, causes which, under 
ordinary circumstances, even a moderately healthy 
system would have easily warded off. 

The immediate cause of the last illness of Abbott 
Laurence, the financier and the philanthropist, was 
an injudicious change of clothing. 

An eminent clergyman got into a cold bed in 
mid-winter, within fifteen minutes after preaching 
an earnest discourse ; he was instantly chilled, and 
died within forty-eight hours, 

A promising young teacher walked two miles for 
exercise, and on returning to his room, it being 
considered too late to light a fire, sat for half an 
hour reading a book, and before he knew it a chill 
passed over him. The next day he had spitting of 
blood, which was the beginning of the end. 

A lady walked from “Stewart’s” to Union 
Square, on a beautiful spring day. On reaching 
home she immediately changed her dress, in a room 
where there was no fire. The same night she was 
surprised by an attack of asthma, which very 
nearly proved fatal within a week. 

A mother sat sewing for her children to a late 
hour in the night, and noticing that the fire had 
gone out, she concluded to retire to bed at once; 
but thinking that she could “finish” in a few 
minutes, she forgot the passing time until an hour 
more had passed, and she found herself “thoroughly 
chilled,” and a month’s illness followed to pay for 
that one hour. 

Many a cold, cough, and consumption is excited 
into action by pulling off the hat or overcoat, as to 
men, and the bonnet and shawl, as to women, imme- 
diately on entering the house in winter, after a walk. 
An interval of at least five or ten minutes should 
be allowed, for, however warm or “close the apart- 
ment may appear on first entering,'it will seem 
much less so at the end of five minutes, if the outer 
garments remain as they were before entering. 


Any one who judiciously uses this observation, will 
find a multifold reward in the course of a life- 
time.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR TEETH. 

We venture, says “ Life Illustrated,” to speak 
of a subject at the risk of being thought to notice 
trifles. Paley says that “God did not make the 
teeth to ache.” But however this may be, it is, no 
doubt, owing to neglect that they do ache. The 
teeth were given to us by nature for many necessary 
purposes, They are indispensable in preparing 
food for the stomach, eqially so in speech. They 
may be highly ornamental, or otherwise. They 
suffer as much as the skin by neglect; and they 
make known their complaints, when neglected, in 
a manner which cannot be disregarded. Whatso- 
ever nature has given to us she has required of us to 
use according to her laws, and consequently we 
are to preserve what she has given to be used, 
This is not the less true of the teeth than it is of 
the eyes, the muscles, or the digestive powers. 

We frequently see males and females whose in- 
telligent and pleasing expression of countenance 
prepossesses us in their favor, but the moment they 
go to speak or laugh the charm vanishes, and we 
feel a sensation of disappcintment at the disclosure 
which they make. This is the consequence of 
ignorance or neglect, for which parents are directly 
chargeable. Ignorance is not an excuse for the 
violation of any plain law of nature, and voluntary 
neglect aggravates the wrong. If a child has 
once learned the comfort of cleanliness in this 
respect, he will duly value it, and never give it up. 
If there be an object to the human eye, it is a clean, 
clear-faced, healthy, innocent, neatly-clad, and 
happy child; and one great means of producing 
‘this is to secure for it good teeth. Finally, since 
the tooth-ache is an ill which not even a philosopher 
can endure cheerfully, and since cheerfulness is the 
greatest blessing of life, we dismiss the subject with 
the important admonition with which we began it— 
take care of your teeth ! 

SLEEP. 

The amount of sleep requisite in a state of health 
has been stated, by the best authority to be, accord- 
ing to age, the following:—For an infant, from fif- 
teen to twenty hours; from the age of five to twelve, 
twelve hours; from the age of twelve to sixteen, ten 
hours; from sixteen to twenty-four, nine hours; 
afterward seven hours are sufficient. 
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EXERCISE. 


Exercise should not be continued after the effort 
Our muscles, like the 


has become at all painful. 
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of time, it permanently deforms the nails. Dipping 
; the finger-ends in some bitter tincture will generally 


¢ prevent children from putting them to the mouth; 


rest of our bodies, are made susceptible of pain, for § but if this fails, as it sometimes will, each finger. 
the beneficent purpose that we may know that they § end ought to be encased in a stall until the propen- 


are in danger, and may thus be excited to do every- 
thing in our power to remove them from it. It isa 
mistaken notion that exercise of all kinds, and 
Unless it is § 


under all circumstances, is beneficial. 


§ sity is eradicated. 


; 


sities 


Muc# mischief often arises from sufficient care 


adapted to the condition of the muscles, it will‘ not being taken to shade the eyes of the child from 


prove the agent of death—not the giver of health. 





BITING THE NAILS. 


¢ the sun, and hence diseases of the eye. Hoods of 
€ holland or other materials are sometimes affixed 
$ to the perambulators, but they are attended with 


This is a habit that should be immediately cor- $ the disadvantage of hiding the child from her 
rected in children, as, if persisted in for any length § nurse, who ought never to lose sight of the charge. 





Hints for Housekeepers. 


DALI I IOLA 


SWEETBREADS AND CAULIFOWERS.—Take four 
large sweetbreads and two fine cauliflowers. Split 
open the sweetbreads and remove the gristle. Soak 
them awhile in lukewarm water. Then put them 
into a saucepan of bviling water, and let them boil 
ten minutes over the fire. Afterward, lay them in 
a@ pan of very cold water. The parboiling will 
render them white, and putting them directly from 
the hot water into the cold will give them firmness. 
Having washed and drained the cauliflowers, quar- 
ter them, and lay them in a broad stew pan, with 
the sweetbreads upon them, seasoned with a very 
little cayenne, two or three blades of mace, and 
some nutmeg. Add as much water as will cover 
them ; put on closely the lid of the pan, and let the 
whole stew for about an hour. Then take a quarter 
of a pound of fresh butter, and roll it in a table- 
spoonful of flour. Add it to the stew with a teacup- 
ful of rich milk or cream ; and give it one boil up, 
not more, or the milk may curdle. Serve it hot in 
a deep dish; the sweetbreads in the middle, with 
the gravy poured over them, and the quartered 
caulifiowers laid handsomely round. This stew will 
be found delicious. Broccoli may be thus stewed 
with sweetbreads. 


Rice-FLour Cement.—An excellent cement may 
be made from rice-flour, which is at present used 
for that purpose in China and Japan. It is only 
necessary to mix the rice-flour intimately with cold 
water, and gently simmer it over a fire, when it 
readily forms a delicate and durable cement, not 
only answering all the purposes of common paste, 
but admirably adapted for joining together paper, 
cards, &c.,in forming the various beautiful and 





tasteful ornaments which afford much employment 
and amusement to the ladies. When made of the 
consistence of plaster clay, models, busts, bas 
relievos, &c., may be formed of it, and the articles, 
when dry, are susceptible of high polish, and very 
durable. 


To CLEAN S1ix.—Dresses cleaned by the follow- 
ing method have not the appearance of being 
cleaned :—Quarter of a pound of honey; quarter of 
a pound of soft soap; two wine glasses of gin; 
three gills of boiling water. Mix and let stand 
until blood-warm. Spread the silk on a clean 
table, with a cloth under it—there must be no 
gathers. Dip a nail-brush into the mixture, and 
rub the silk well, especially where there are stains, 
or the most dirt or spots, and with a sponge wet 
the whole breadth generally, and rub gently. Then 
rinse the silk in cold, soft water; hang it up to 
drain, and iron it damp. The quantity stated is for 
a plain dress. 





TincTuRE FoR THE TrETH.—Take of Florentine 
iris root eight ounces, bruised cloves, one ounce, 
ambergris, one scruple. Bruise the root, and put 
the whole ingredients into a glass bottle, with a 
quart of rectified spirits of wine. Cork close, and 
agitate it once a day for a fortnight, keeping it in 
a warm place. About a tea-spoonful is sufficient at 
a time; in this a soft tooth-brush should be dipped, 
and then worked into a lather on the teeth and gums. 
It cleanses the teeth, strengthens the gums, and 


sweetens the-breath. Apply the tincture in the 
morning, and before retiring to rest. 
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TOILETTE AND WORK TABLE. 
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Pear MarmMaLapE.—To six pounds of small 
pears take four pounds of sugar; put the pears into 
a saucepan, with a little cold water; cover it, and 
set it over the fire till the pears are soft, then put 
them into cold water; pare, quarter, and core them; 
put to them three tea-cupfuls of water, set them 
over the fire; roll the sugar fine, mash the fruit fine 
and smooth, put the sugar to it, stir it well together 
till it is thick, like jelly; then put it into tumblers 
or jars, and when cold, secure it as jelly. 





To Stew Carrots.—Half-boil the carrots; then 
scrape them nicely and cut them into thick slices. 
Put them into a stew pan with as much milk as 
will barely cover them, a very little salt and pepper, 
and a sprig or two of chopped parsley. Simmer 
them till they are perfectly tender, but not broken. 
When nearly done, add a piece of fresh butter, 
rolled in flour. Send them to table hot. Carrots 
require long cooking. 





Wasuina.—A little pipe-clay dissolved in the 
water employed in washing linen, cleans the dirtiest 
linen thoroughly, with about one-half the labor, 
and saving full one-half of soap. The clothes will 
be improved in color equally as if they were bleached. 





Fruit Caxe.—One pound of sugar; one pound 
of butter; one pound of flour; three pounds of 
raisins; two pounds of currants; one pound of 
citron; ten eggs; one paper of cinnamon; half 
ounce of mace; five nutmegs; one tablespoon of 
cloves. 


mixed in with the raisins. Bake three hours. 





BoitED Pupping.—Two and one-half cups of sour 
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it good into a towel ; put in the water while boiling; 
boil one and one-half hours, and serve with cream 
and sugar. 





Corn Batter Breap.—Take six table-spoonfuls 
of flour, and three of corn meal, with a little salt; 
sift them and make a thin batter with four eggs, 
and a sufficient quantity of milk; bake in small 
pans, in a quick oven. 





Wasuine Prints.—To wash prints, delaines, 
and lawns, which will fade by using soap, make a” 
starch water similar for starching prints; wash in 
two waters without any soap; rinse in clear water. 
If there is green in the fabric, add a little alum to 
the starch-water. 





Mock Creau.—Beat three eggs thoroughly ; add 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, and pour into a pint 
and a half of boiling milk. Sugar to suit the taste; 
one salt-spoonful of salt, and flavor with rose water, 
or extract of lemon. This may be used for cream 
cakes or pastry. 





Cream Custarp.—Mix a pint of cream with one 
of milk, five beaten eggs, a table-spoonful of flour, 
and three of sugar. Add nutmeg to the taste, and 
bake the custard in cups or pie-plates in a quick 
oven. 





GineerR Cooxkres.—One pint of molasses, one 
cupful of sugar, one of butter, half-cupful of water, 


One-half of the flour to be reserved, and § one tea-spoonful of ginger, and one of saleratus ; 


add flour. 





Common CAKEe.—One cup of sugar, two of cream, 


eream ; one and one-half teaspoons soda; mix well g one tea-spoonful of saleratus, three eggs, and flour 
together, roll out, then add one teacup of fruit. Pin $ to make it stiff. 





Goilette and 


Work Table. 





FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 
BY GENIO C. SCOTT, OF NEW YORK. 
PLATE OF COLORED DESIGNS. 

LADY ON THE LEFT. 

Evening Tortet.—Robe of taffetas rayé white 
and green, or light green with stripes several shades 
darker. Skirt sewed to the body in large double 
box plaits from the hips across the back, and a band 
of taffetas as dark as the stripes forms a trimming 
eight inches wide at the bottom, and turned up the 
front to the waist, where it is but three inches 
wide, leaving the space in front of the apron shape; 


the band is edged on the inside with a narrow band 
of black lace. The body is plain, with a revers 
similar to the band on the skirt, extending out well 
on the shoulders, and square behind, edged with 
narrow lace. Sleeves large and plaits behind in 
harmony with those in the skirt. Open jockeys 
and band trimming for the sleeves like that on the 
skirt. The knots up the front are also edged with 
lace. 

Collar and sleeves of application. Straw-colored 
kid gloves. Head dress of tulle and blonde, orna- 
mented with white marguerites and herbs. Black 
mantilla, the shoulders of embroidered taffetas, and 
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the remainder plain, over which are three falls of 
black seolloped lace; the front is formed in pelerine 
points, and the whole is lined with either white or 
rose-colored silk. 

Lavy on THE Rieant—Visiting Dress. Dress of 
china gray taffetas, ornamented with bands and 
biases (lisérées)—edged with pink ribbon. Three 
flounces—the upper one a third of length of skirt 
above the bottom, edged like the trimmings on the 
body with either pink or rose ribbon. Sleeves very 
full at the arm-hole, and tapering to the wrist, 
formed into seven or eight bias puffs, closing with 
a hook and eye at the wrist. Collar of application 
and russet-colored kid gloves, with lace-boots of 
satin francais. Hat of rice straw ; curtain of black 
silk striped with rose. Rose and black lace orna- 
ment both the outside and below the border, with 
cheeks either of white lace or blonde. Wide strings 
of rose-colored ribbon. 


BOY’S WINTER HAT, IN KNITTING. 


MarTerRIALS.—14 oz. 8-thread crimson Berlin 
wool; the same quantity of white ditto. Knitting 
needles No. 9. 

For the crown, crimson. Cast on nine stitches, 
knit one row, purl one; knit one, purl one, in- 
creasing two stitches at the end of every row. 

White: Increasing as before, purl one row, knit 
one, purl one, knit one; fasten on the crimson, and 
purl one. This makes a raised, and one flat stripe; 
the crimson stripe of four rows, the white, on flat 
stripe, of five, in which, in order that the stitches 
of the next raised stripe may be perfect, the last 
row is colored. 

The differenee is continued by always doing the 
first row of the new stripe, whether raised or flat, 
the same as the last row. Thus the first raised row 
of the second crimson stripe will be purled, because 
the last row of the flat stripe was purled. Increase 
two stitches at the end of each row for the first 
four stripes, and then only one stitch for two stripes 
more ; then without increase for three stripes, which 
form the centre; after which decrease in the same 
proportion ; cast off. This completes the crown. 

The band: Cast on, with the white wool, eight 
stitches ; knit them, passing the wool twice round 
the fingers of the left hand, as well as over the 
needle, and again over the needle, at each stitch. 
Knit back as if they were plain stitches, to bring 
up the three strands each time, as one stitch. Do 
this four times. 

Then knit the fourcentre stitches in crimson, and 
the two first and last white. Knit back all white, 


the crimson thread being left loose ready for the. 


next row. Do this four times. 

Then the pattern in white only four times (eight 
rows) until you have done five crimson spots, and 
ended with four white double rows. 

Do these in plain garter stitch, with one extra 








stitch, and the white wool only, four to five inches, 
according to the size of the intended wearer’s head, 

Work, after casting off a row of single crochet, 
in crimson wool, at each edge of this plain part. 

This finishes the band. 

The Rosettes.—Cast on seven stitches. Knit 
with the two colors together all the seven, like the 
furred part of the band, putting the two threads 
once round the fingers, and twice round the needle, 
Knit back plain, with the white wool only. Then 
knit six, furred, omitting the last stitch. Then 
five, four, three, two, and finally one only, the re- 
turn row being always perfectly plain, and with the 
white wool. When you come to one stitch only, 
you have done a quarter of the rosette, therefore, 
repeat from the beginning three times more; finally, 
knit the seven stitches on the needle with the 
original cast on stitches, to form a round. Two 
rosettes are required. To make it up, line the band 
with stiff paper or parchment, over which you put 
glazed calico. Stretch the crown over a fine piece 
of cane, formed into a round, the lining being 
attached to it. The nicest materials for lining the 
crown is coarse, stiff nett. Double rounds of the 
same should be placed under the rosettes, being 
covered with white silk. The strings, of white 
ribbon, are sewed on each side, just where the 
furred trimming terminates; and the rosettes 
sewed as near to the band as may be. 





KNITTED MARIPOSA. 


MareriAts.—Half an ounce of Berlin wool of 
any appropriate color, and a small quantity of 
white Shetland. 

The Mariposa is so called from its fancied resem- 
blance to a butterfly. It is a graceful and elegant 
head dress, whether worn in the house in cold 
weather, or in the garden at a milder season. It 
may, of course, be made of double instead of single 
wool, in which it will be considerably warmer. 

With the colored wool cast on three stitches, and 
knit in plain garner stitch, increasing one at the 
end of every row, until a half-square is done, long 
enough to meet under the chin. Now cease to in- 
crease, and knit any fancy open stitch, for the 
depth of one inch and a half. After this, cast off 
one-third the entire number of stitches at each end 
of the needle, knitting the centre third in garter- 
stitch, decreasing at the end of every row until one 
only is left. Fasten off. Take up the stitches all 
around the edge, and with coarse wooden needles 
knit with the white Shetland, x m 1,k 2 t x all 
round, repeating until a lace of the depth of three 
inches is finished, when cast off loosely. 

Make on a frame some daisy-velvet trimming of 
white, with one color, just as the woolen mats are 
made. Cut it into strips one ball wide, and sew & 
row along the fancy knitting, at the foundation of 
the lace, bringing it to a point over the forehead. 

Add cords and tassels, to tie under the chin. 
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WOOL SCARF IN CROCHET. wire at each corner must connect the two parts of 
We give a simple, but pretty pattern, when the frame. The handle is also formed of two wires, 
worked for a crochet scarf in two colors; scarlet § Placed about one inch apart at the bottom, but 


and brown look well together in German wool. ‘ close together along the upper part. The best way 


Make a chain of eighty loops, join it, and work to form these baskets is to cut the various pieces 


round it one .ong stitch and one chain, in every § seer : , 
second loop. Commence the first row of the pat- § ©@4s by binding them round with fine wire. 

tern by working three Jong, one chain and three The perfurated card board, of which the basket is 
long in every seventh loop of the last row; repeat $ Chiefly composed, ope five pieces, namely, for the 
these rows until the scarf is of sufficient length, § eg and four sides. All - embroidered in 
alternating the colors. Finish the ends by netting { eas. For this purpose a Berlin pattern of proper 
three or four rows on a small mesh, and then net- ¢ §!76 ™®@Y be used, and adapted to any beads that 


ting with double wool on a mesh about three inches ¢ the worker may have by her. 

wide, two loops in one, which when cut forms the 

fringe, and completes this very useful little article. § SHAVING BOOK. 

A very pretty cuff may be made to match by knit- ¢ ‘ i 

ting a straight piece in garter stitch of about three MATERIALS.—A piece of fine cloth, 8 inches by 

inches wide, and when long enough to pass over ¢ 16; silk braid, coarse crochet silk of the same 
{ color; black sarsnet, a bit of whalebone, cord, and 


the hand, cast off and sew up; then crochet on ( : 
{ some old linen. 


this about four rows of the same pattern, which { ~"_ : ae 
corresponds with the scarf, and looks very well The cloth is double as long - it is wide, and 
when worn together. forms the cover uf the book. It is ornamental on 
one side only. The outer part of the design is 
braided ; but the initial, or monogram, is done in 
LADY'S WORK-BASKET IN BEAD WORK. chain stitch, as this enables the worker to form the 
MATERIALS.—Perforated card-board; a wire { points and delicate parts of the letters more per- 
frame 10 inches by 4, and about 2 deep; a little ; fectly. When completed, it is lined with sarsnet, 
narrow satin ribbon, broader ditto, fringe, gold ; the edges being sewed together, and the join being 
thread, and beads of various colors, all No. 2. § covered by an ornamental cord. A piece of whale- - 
The frame may be either purchased or made by ? bone down the back gives it a little stiffness. 
the worker, as the wire of which it is composed is : Seven pieces of linen, each a little smaller than 
not of a very thick kind. $the cloth, are then hemmed, and a button-hvle 
The dimensions we have given are for the bot- { made in the middle of each. They are thus at- 
tom of the basket. The upper part must, of course, } tached by a button to the centre of the book, and 
be proportionately larger, as it is very open. A ; one is readily removed every morning. 


the proper length, and a little over, and join the 





A PRETTY PRESENT FOR A GENTLEMAN. 
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New Lublications, 
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Tus Witp Sports or InpiA: With Remarks on the 
Breeding and Rearing of Horses, and the Formation 
of Light Irregular Cavalry. By Captain Henry 
Shakespear, Commandant Nagapore Irregular Force. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Those who are interested in wild sports and dan- 
gerous adventures, will be attracted by this volume, 
The chapters on “ Hog-Hunting,” “ Tiger-Shoot- 
ing,” “The Panther,” “The Bear,” and “Bears 
and Buffaloes,” are full of that peculiar excitement 
happiness of all with whom she may be associated. { so pleasant to hunters and sportsmen. To English- 
‘Mrs. Ellis is a writer of high moral aims, and her § men in India, or contemplating a residence there, 
books always do good. : portions of the book will prove valuably suggestive. 


vou. xv1.—25 


Caaprers on Wives. By Mrs. Ellis, Author of Mothers 
of Great Men. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This volume is made up of five stories : “ Isabel,” 
“Self-Devotiun,” “Forest Farm,” “George Mil- 
bank,” and “The Secret.” They are written with 
the view of giving not only a high ideal of mar- 
riage, but for the purpose of showing to woman her 

. large capabilities, and the almost unbounded extent 
to which they may be exercised for the welfare and 
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Tre GREATNESS AND Decline oF Cesar Birrorrzav. From 
the French ‘of Honoré De Balzac. Translated by 
O. W. Wight and F. B. Goodrich. New York: Rudd 
é Carleton. 

This volume is the first in a new, and intended 
to be a complete, translation of the novels of Balzac, 
a writer of great power and genius. The question 
as to the injurious effects upon the young and pure 
of his exact pictures of French life and morals, has 
been argued on both sides. The safer decision we 
must think the best. But, there are those to whom 
Balzac may speak to good purpose, and they will 
find their lesson. 

The moral of this volume is good, in its applica- 
tion to common life—teaching, as it does, integrity, 
energy, and endurance under misfortune. If the 
translators had taken the responsibility of omitting 
a few words or sentences here and there, suggestive 
of the license of Parisian life, the book would have } 
served a better use in this country. The author 
would have suffered no wrong, for nothing on which 
his reputation for talents or genius rested, would 
have been removed. The rendering of the French 
into our peculiar idioms is a little remarkable, 
sometimes, and rather provokes a smile. : 


Iraty ry TransttI0n. Public Scenes and Private Opinions 
in the Spring of 1860. Illustrated by Official Docu- 
ments from the Papal Archives of the Revolted 
Legations. By Wm. Arthur, A. M., Author of “The 
Successful Merchant,” &c. &c. New York: Harper 
‘é Brothers. 

The present condition of affairs in Italy gives to 
this volume a more than common interest. It re- 
cords the observation of a clear-seeing, clear-think- 
ing man, in a country replete with conditions 
having a world-wide concern, and at a period when 
a heart of liberty was beating through all the 
pulses of the nation. The illustrations from official 
documents will be found of great value in the 
making up of just opinions in regard to Italy. Get 
the book and read it. 





Forty Years’ EXPERIENCE IN SunpDay Scuoois. By Stephen 
H. Tyng, D.D. New York: Sheldon é Company. 
The chapters contained in this book first appeared 

in the “Independent” in the form of letters 

addressed to the Superintendent of a Sabbath 


School. They give the author’s personal experience 
and observation in the field of which they treat, 
and will be found highly suggestive to all who are 


engaged in the important work of instructing child- {. 


ren on the Sabbath. Dr. Tyng’s standing and 
reputation will naturally give this little volume 
a wide circulation. 








Taz Pustic Scuoot Srvaine Boor. By Prof. John Bower. 

Philadelphia: Leary, Getz & Co. 

This neat little volume of 193 pages (12 cts. per } 
copy) seems to have been prepared with the right 
aim, and furnishes a large number of unexceptionable 
songs, odes, ballads, duets, and pieces expressly 
adapted to the singing exercises of schools. ‘ 





American History, sy Jacos Assorr. Illustrated with 
numerous Maps and Engravings. Vol. II. Discovery 
of America. New York: Sheldon & Lamport. 


The second volume of this excellent and desirable 
series of household books, designed for young peo- 
ple, treats of the voyages and discoveries of Colum- 
bus, and other famed navigators and explorers who 
visited the American Continent while it was still 
almost exclusively the home of the Indians. The 
narrative, given in Mr. Abbott’s easy style, makes 
the volume particularly interesting. 


Poems sy Geo. P. Morris, with a Memoir of the Author. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 


Here we have an edition, with a sketch of the 
author’s life, in dainty blue and gold, of the songs 
and ballads of Morris. With the publisher we are 
confident that “the world-wide popularity of Morris’ 
Songs and Ballads, which have become household 
words in almost every palace and cottage, will in- 
sure for this—the only complete edition of the 
author’s poems—the largest circulation.” 


Tae Woman 1n Waitt. By Wilkie Collins. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


A story of remarkable skill in plotting, and one 
that shows great power in the delineation of char- 
acter. Count Fosco is an original, and for the 
most part in fine keeping with himself. The inter- 
est of the narrative is well sustained from the 
opening to the close of the story. 


A Treasury oF Scriprore Stories. Beautifully Ilus- 
trated with Colored Plates from Original Designs by 
the First American Artists. oew York: Sheldon € 
Company. 


This handsomely printed volume contains the 
stories of Sampson, Noah, Ruth, Samuel, David, 
and Joseph. 


Tae Morser-tn-Law: A Tate or Domestic Lire. By 
Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. Philadelphia; 7 
B. Peterson & Brothers. 


This latest published volume of Mrs. Southworth 
is issued in good style, and will meet with a ready 
sale among the admirers of her stirring romances. 


Tre Hovsenotp or Bovverte; on, THE Exixrr oF GOL. 
A Romance. By a Southern Lady. New York: 
Derby & Jackson. 


We have only time to announce this new story, 


which is creating a sensation. It will come under 
more particular notice in our next number. 


Srorres or ScoTuanp AND 17s Apsacent Isuanp. By Mrs. 
Thomas Geldart. New York: Sheldon & Company. 


Another of Mrs. Geldart’s excellent books for 
young people. It is neatly printed and illustrated, 
and will find a ready sale. 








Elitors’ Department. 





dr : ‘ : : 
A MILLIONAIRE’S MUSINGS. > I’ve got precious little capital = = into another 
det al iio ca a ae 6 world, for I fancy ‘Rich Man’ don’t read there as 
em! I’ve grown a little hard of hearing of ; it does here. 
late, but I caught that just as the two men turned ; “T don’t like to think of my home, my wife, my 
round the corner—‘There goes old Morgan, the ; children! Poor Mary! she was a sweet, simple- 
millionaire, rich as Croesus and hard as iron j won- § hearted girl when I took her in her fair young girl- 
der what good the money he grips so tight will do 3 hood, to walk with me all the days of my life. J 
him a score of years hence.’ a ¢ promised to love, and cherish, and protect her, but 
= = wee yore ger erate Sees ; ; buried myself up in yagi os seldom he : 
’ : ent my whole ; loving word or a smile for the home to whic 
life—all the hopes of my youth, the strength of my 3 went every night, cold, and silent, and crusty ! 
peomnev ie the — of my old age, for this! “T can’t blame her if she turned at last to the 
- I’ts a fact, I ms millionaire this day. John § world, and sought refuge for her aching heart in 
pore teen a ses se aa se . ; dress, and show, and splendor, and became, at last, 
y r life has slipped ; g vain, heartless, fashionable woman. 
over its seventieth birthday, and in houses and $ “What a anion home we had! My money 
lands, in bank stock and railrcad shares, in coal} gijeq it with every luxury, but the gold didn’t 
ong repre —— = can count down, this 5 bring happiness; and I don’t like to think of that 
ay, your hard million of dollars. fe? 
“Tt sounds strange enough as I repeat the word $ aN a6 es eee “ hg “e . wd 
over, and go back to the time when I worked on sen Sven SP ae oi si ey y if 
's . “ 2 woman, and I’m going to leave you, and my life’s 
_ mg: 8 oe ging oe ag o ee and > been a terrible mistake—I see it all now, a terrible 
my board. said |’ e a rich man then, some > mistake.’ 
peer ay a yu . pa tse soul and body, 3 “TI don’t like to think of my children, either. 
nig pense ay. , toiled early and are and I’ve 2 There are my boys, miserable, dissipated spend- 
Oona, edema ba gate tig lit, ont ¢ thrifts—counting on the years before the old a 
? ’ 2 will be gone, so they can make his money fly; 
ngs. 4 pte and luck favored me. I don’t there are my daughters, married to fops and for- 
ike “ha a strings I pulled to get — > tune hunters, proud, showy, silly | women, their 
nah pat hy att rr ry rien it he om t 3 whole life consisting in dress, and parties, and 
j an oug was sometimes & 5 splendid follies. 
little hard, and shaved here, and took advantage 3 “And this is to be an old man and amillionaire! 
pe still, I wasn't euy worse than other men, and 3 I wonder if it pays! I wonder if I could go back 
=e always certain » keep inside the law. ; to the years of my youth again, if I would give all 
Pearp dig chy a wet “et ep to me, and my life to heaping up the gold that has only wrought 
: n on their knees to get my name On > an old age of bitter memories for me, a death of 
oe sie no hp Aer of a. rye ey? anguish for my wife, and ruin for the children God 
, pose there’s a living > gave us. 
soul that’ll shed an honest tear over me, though I 7. No, iT DoESN’T PAY; but it’s too late to alter 
A ) 
shall be certain to lie under the shadow of a great > things now, and the best I can do is to leave a 
Mie ae ans wll 06a ithds Wises § couple io ag thousand in my will to endow 
: ’ - } some orphan asylum. 
ing, and looking back over my life, it doesn’t seem 5 “ It’ll make hot work among my heirs when they 
as if the million of dollars had paid, after all; but $Jearn of it, but the ‘old man’ wont sleep less 
when the greed and the thirst for gain get possession 5 sound for all the noise they’ll make over his will, 
of a man, everything else must go—fear of God 5 and it’ll seem like making a little compensation for 
pet eae of man; his life and soul must be given‘ some deeds in my life that I don’t quite like to 
_up to business, § ; illi 5 a 
“T am an old man, and a millionaire, and I shall $ rales etl ha pts esas 
be dropping into my grave in a little while, and 3 Vv. F. 
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NOVEMBER. 

The eleventh chapter in the volume of the year! 
We turn to its pages with saddened hearts, for 
they are not full of the brightness and song of 5 
May, they do not spring with the beauty and vivid- 3 
ness of June, and they are not written with the } 
tropical glow and splendor of September. ; 

November has not been anointed with such oil of 5 
gladness as her sisters. The glow and splendor of 3 
their inspirations have not descended on her, wht 
she writes her story in low, pallid colors, and 
wierd clouds, and mournful night-winds breathe 
along it. Still, sometimes there flashes out a lyric, § 
sweet and tender, like sunbeams lost out of => 
summer, or winds which have wandered away from 
May ; and our hearts are stirred within us, and we ; 
love the pale-faced poet, November, with a yearning 
tenderness that we hardly gave to her glorious 
sisters. 

We are looking off to the close of the Book we 
have read in storm and sunshine, in days of glory 
and beauty, in nights of silence bordered with ; 
stars—read it cmid all voices and changes—among § 
the white wrappings of winter and the green bor- } 
derings of spring—where the summer walked in} 
the beauty of her embroideries, and the autumn in 3 
the glory of her jewels. } 

Full of sweetness, and wisdom, and graciousness, 3 


has been the volume God hath given into all hands, } 


unto all hearts, for he who inspired it taught the } 
§ 


morning stars their songs of joy, and laid the foun- 5 

dations of the earth, that it should not be removed } 

forever. ike: Vv. ¥. 7. 
HOUDON’S STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 

The Legislature of Virginia granted, some time } 
since, to Mr. Wm. J. Hubard, the exclusive right to 3 
make casts in bronze of Houdon’s admirable statue } 
of Washington. This is claimed to be the only} 
truthfal statue. As early as 1784 the Legislature } 
of Virginia passed a resolution to have an image of } 
the Father of his Country made in the purest mar- ; 
ble, and by the most eminent sculptor of Europe. 3 
The order was entrusted to Jefferson and Franklin, 3 
who engaged Houdon, then the greatest of living } 
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As the white marble seems to glow with life-like 
semblance, so the golden-hued metal seems inspired 
with the Promethean fire—and thus have we secured, 
for all time, the perfect image of Washington. 
Virginia first honored our artist with her patronage, 
and placed a statue in her Military Institute, 
Both North and South Carolina followed, and have 
secured duplicates. New York is considering, Mis- 
souri i3 acting, and we learn a subscription is now 
on foot in St. Louis for the purpose of securing a 
copy for that city.” 

We hope that every state in the Union will order 
a cast in bronze of this noble statue. The vote in 


2 favor of a resolution to this effect should be without 


a dissenting voice. 
NEW ENGRAVINGS. 

We have received from Mr. Jno. McRea, of New 
York, copies of three charmingly executed engra- 
vings which he has recently published. The lar- 
gest is called the “Courtship of Washington,” and 
represents the young officer, and Mrs. Custis with 
her two children. The occasion is that memorable 
one, as recorded in the early life of Washington, 
when love held him, for a brief time, away from 
duty. The figure of Mrs. Custis is finely presented, 
and that of Washington is full of life. The head 
of Washington is notable for its manly beauty and 
refinement, Altogether, the picture is admirable in 
drawing and execution. 

“ Seventy-Six,” one of the three engravings under 
notice, represents a soldier of the Revolution on his 
way to join the defenders of his country. 


“Then marched the brave from rocky steep, 
From mountain river swift and cold; 

The borders of the stormy deep, 

The vales where gathered waters sleep, 
Sent up the strong and bold. 

As if the very earth again 
Grew quick with God’s creating breath, 

And from the sods of grove and glen, 

Rose ranks of iron-hearted men 
To battle to the death.” 


artists. He visited Mount Vernon in 1785, and,3 One of these iron-hearted men the artist has 
then and there took a plaster cast of the entire body } sought to represent. The picture is remarkable for 
of Washington, thus preserving every form and} spirit and force. The face is a wonderful produc- 
feature. It is said that when La Fayette visited $ tion, full of power, grave, resolute, and calm even 
this country he shook his head at the picture of } to sweetness. Your eyes return to it again and 
Stuart, could only see a faint resemblance in Trum- 2 again, until it becomes a living impression in your 
bull’s, but mutely gazed on the statue by Houdon ; memory. 
till tears flowed from his eyes, and he exclaimed, 3 The third engraving is called “He knew the 
with deep emotion; “That is the man himself—I } Scriptures from his Youth,” and is as remarkable 
can almost realize he is going to move!” 3 for tenderness, beauty, and pure religious feeling, as 
“In order,” says the Richmond Inquirer, “to } the one last mentioned is for strength and manly 
preserve this precious relic to posterity, the Legis- } power. The price of these pictures will be seen on 
lature of Virginia granted to Mr. Hubard the ex- reference to the publisher’s alvertisement. The 
clusive right to take casts from the Houdon marble ; last two we offer as premiums to all who make up 
and he has faithfully fixed, in imperishable bronze, 3 clubs for the Home Magazine for 1861. See pros- 


every lineament and every expression of the original. 3 pectus on cover of this number. 
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PAULINE PHILIP. 


When the water-lilies woke, 

From the long sleep summer broke, 
And along the shadowy stream 

Did in white flotilla’s gleam. 

On thy locks of sunny brown 
Loving glances first bent down, 
And they caught the azure gleam, 
Of thine eyes—Pauline! Pauline! 


It was fitting thy birth hour 

Was with summer’s fairest flower, 

As there dwells in thy young face 
Somewhat of the lily’s grace, 

While those wondrous smiles of thine - 
Round thy small lips flash and shine, 
Shine like lilies on the stream 

Of our lives—Pauline! Pauline! 


Child beloved, thou wearest now, 
One brief summer on thy brow, 
What sweet charms to thee belong— 
Art thou bird, or flower, or song? 
Oh, the laugh within thine eyes 
Keeps the look of thy birth-skies, 
As the day’s last smile doth lean 
Toward its morn—Pauline, Pauline ! 


As I sit and weave my rhyme 

To thy childhood’s golden time, 

Unto me, sweet babe, is given, 

Of thy future years no vision ; 

What great lights across them shine, 
What deep shadows round them climb 1 
Vain I o’er the headlands lean, 

Of thy life—Pauline! Pauline! 


But God’s eyes shall read for me 
All thy future’s destiny; 

Gracious b2 thy womanhood— 
Pure, and beautiful, and good; 
With the lilies thou didst come, 

Be thy life with lilies hung, 

That in heaven shall bloom serene, 
On thy brow—Pauline! Pauline! 


“OUR SINGING SCHOOL.” 


From the writer who sent us the article thus 
entitled, and who has been charged with plagiarism, 
we have the following in explanation. 

“To ‘A Correspondent’ in August number of 
Home Magazine thanks are hereby tendered; and 
to George Canninghill alone an explanation is due. 
Our quotations were from a work entitled ‘Pen 
Paintings of Village Life,’ written by him, and for 
Which we neglected to give the credit we should 
have done when the article was sent in. We claim 
originality, however, for the article in question.” 
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HOME COURTESIES. 


| A correspondent gives us this experience :—“T 
am one of those whose lot in life has been to go out 
E an unfriendly world at an early age; and of 
5 


nearly twenty families in which I made my home 
in the course of about nine years, there were only 
three or four that could be properly designated as 
happy families, and the source of trouble was not 
so much the lack of love, as lack of care to manifest 
it.” 

The closing words of this sentence gives us the 
fruitful source of family alienations, of heart-aches 
innumerable, of sad faces and gloomy home-circles. 
“‘ Not so much the lack of love as lack of care to 
manifest it.” What a world of misery is suggested 

by this brief remark. Not over three or four happy 
} homes in twenty, and the cause so manifest, and 
Ah, in the “small, sweet cour- 


§ so easily remedied ! 
In a look, a 


tesies of life,” what power resides. 
‘ word, a tone, how much of happiness or disquietude 
may be communicated. Think of it, reader, and 
§ take the lesson home with you. 


PARA AAAN 


SATIRISTS. 


Satirists, and censorious people, are proverbially 
sensitive, and cannot bear the slightest reference 
to their own defects or peculiarities. An instance 
of this appears in the case of Thackeray, who re- 
cently became so much incensed by an allusion to 
his broken nose from a member of the Garrick 
Club, that it is said he came near breaking up the 
association. It is possible that your satirist knows, 
consciously, where people are most salient, and 
thrusts at them with the cruel enjoyment that boys 
feel in tormenting animals. The payment of one 
of these gentlemen in their own coin may be re- 
garded as a public benefit. From “knowing how 
it hurts,” as the boys say, they may be led to strike 
about them with a trifle more of circumspection. 


SUBMISSION. 


Somebody relates the following, which is worth 
repeating in our pages. Take it into your memory, 
reader, if you are in the habit of repining; it will 
help you out of darkness into daylight, sometime. 

Trials not felt are easily borne. Mr. Peabody 
one day came in from a walk. His wife said to 
him, “I have been thinking of our situation, and 
have determined to be submissive and patient.” 

“Ah!” said he, “that is a good resolution; let 
us see what we have got to submit to. I will make 
a list of our trials. First, we have a home—we 
will submit to that. Second, we have the comforts 
; of life—we will submit to that. Thirdly, we have 
}each other, Fourthly, we have a multitude of 
friends. Fifthly, we have God to take care of us.” 

“ Ah,” said she, “pray stop; I will say no more 
about submission.” 
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HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1861. ¢ These engravings, “SrvENTY Srx,” and “He xyrw 
With the issue of one more number, our work for $ THE SCRIPTURES FROM HIS YOUTH,” are admirable 
1860 will be completed. We are satisfied that it‘ in subject, and highly finished as works of art, 
will be found, in all respects, what we promised it ‘ The size of the first is 16 by 23 inches, and of the 
should be at the commencement of the year—a second 14 by 20 inches. When framed they will 
magazine specially adapted to the wants of refined, ‘ take their place on any walls as choice parlor or 
educated, and intelligent households, § study ornaments. “Seventy-Six” will stir, at a 
We now ask a moment’s attention, from subscri-‘ glance, the patriotic sentiment in almost any heart, 
bers and friends, to the coming year. Heretofore‘ and “He knew the Scriptures from his Youth,” 
we have endeavored to make the literary portion of cannot fail to awaken the tenderest religious senti- 
our magazine, as it should be in all magazines, the‘ ments, They make a pair of admirable pictures. 
most attractive portion; to hold our readers by the 
magnetism of mind upon mind, and while we thus $ 
held them strongly interested, to give moral power < MIUM Ene@ravine to THE GetTrrR UP oF THE 
as well as intellectual pleasure. In a still higher < Cius.—You will see that we offer one of our elegant 
degree shall we aim to impart this quality to the ¢ engravings to the getter up of this small club. 
“Home Magazine.” Additional literary aid, of the ¢ The engravings alone sell for $1.50 each. By as 
right character, will be secured during the year, and ¢ special arrangement with the owner of these plates, 
the editors will, as heretofore, be in constant com- ¢ in consequence of the large number we will require, 
munication with readers, giving them the best pro- ; we are able to procure them at such prices as will 
ducts of their minds. ¢ justify our offering them as premiums. 
The publishers do not, they believe, claim for the ¢ 
Home Magazine anything but what its constant ¢ Hrent Cortas you’ G10, dup 4s ‘Exrea wes 
readers. will admit, when they say that it is more < to Gurren Ur ov Cuvs, sseres 4 Prenivn 
F : . §$ ENGRAVING.—Heretofore we gave an extra copy 
peculiarly adapted to serve good ends in American ‘ ‘ : “i ith 
families, than any other similar work. If this be < ay See prema it~ ge 
: ‘ the new year, we shall give an extra copy to all who 
so, then may they not ask from all who feel in any § ; : ‘ 
iti Nich Aetietinit tn the cichfin of maiat, < send us clubs of eight subscribers. And still more, 
gree an unse! e of neig ‘ : ‘ 
"ie Tape 8 een RE dee dil . § will add a premium engraving as a further return to 
, y be readily exer. 
eised in its commendation and introduction. There 
is scarcely a family in the land in which one or$ - Premium ENGRAVINGS TO SuBSCRIBERS.—ANy 
more periodicals are not taken, and some of these $ subscriber to the Home Magazine who may desire 
carry with them, it is deeply to be regretted, an ‘ to receive copies of the premium engravings, can 
unhealthy, or demoralizing influence. If you can-‘ have them for fifty cents each. Nine cents ad- 
not displace this bad reading at once, you may, by ¢ ditional, in stamps, must be sent to pay postage. 
inducing a subscription to the Home Magazine, do This gives a rare opportunity to procure an elegant 
much to counteract its effects, and lead to the for-$ parlor ornament at a very small cost. By refer- 
mation of a taste that will prompt, naturally, its ‘ ence to advertisement of publisher of these engra- 
rejection. vings, it will be seen that his price for the pictures 
Think of this, and help us in our work. Do not $ is $1.50 each. Every $2 subscriber for 1861 will 
fail in a prompt renewal of your own subscriptions, $ receive one of these engravings in addition to the 
and, at the same time, get as many to bear you § Magazine. 
company as possible. If you know a family where 
just such a magazine as ours is needed, and a MAKE vp Your Ciuss EaArty.—We would urge 
have influence, say a word in its favor; nay, not a ¢ upon our friends the necessity of moving at once in 
word only, but a dozen, if required. You may { the work of renewing and getting up clubs for 1861. 
thus benefit your neighbor largely, at the cost of } The friends of other magazines will, unless you are 
only a light effort to yourself. on the alert, get promises in advance of your ap- 
plications, and thus leave you a reaped field to 
Premiums For Getting Susscripers.—It will $ glean. Let each one make astrong effort to double 
be seen, on reference to our prospectus for 1861, that $ the-club. Bear in mind that for every club there 
we offer two highly finished engravings as premiums $ is an elegant premium engraving, fit to adorn any 
to all who make up clubs for Home Magazine. '$ parlor in the land. 
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maker up of clubs. 
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